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MEAT EXPORTS IN 10913. 

Official government reports of exports of 
meat and dairy products during the calendar 
year 1913 show an increase in the total value 
of such exports of 15 million dollars as com- 
pared to the previous year. This increase was 
entirely in pork meats, lard, oleo oil, etc. The 
exports of beef products continued to decrease 
as compared to previous years. 

Total value of exports for 1913 was $138,- 
924,092, compared to $123,244,132 in 1912. 
Exports of meat animals for 1913 totalled 
$895,603 in value, as compared to $3,553,349 
in 1912. Export quantities and values for 
1913, compared to the previous year, are sum- 
marized as follows: 








1913. 1912. 
ty RD. cca caseden-endwwee 7,161 32,643 
Se. SE civccaccusoceees $334,968 $3,043,523 
Meet, SHOU, TUR. ccccccccccesse GOI 8,821,812 
Beef, fresh, value ........... $787,627 $1,027,487 
Beef, pickled, etc., lbs....... 24,805,289 26,849,686 
Beef, pickled, etc., value..... $2,473,297 $2,260,108 
BON, TE vcccccccccccdceecs 210,098,734 188,048,112 
ee eee $27,467,367 $22,941,307 
Hams and shoulders, lbs...... 167,160,307 168,687,488 
Hams and shoulders, value...$23,517,526 $21,278,799 
Pork, pickled, etc., lbs........ 45,687,820 42,497,306 
Pork, pickled, etc., value..... $4,937,079 $4,201,854 
Lard, Ibs. .......-2+0ee++44+-009,786,920 470,752,850 
ee $57,711,719 $49,570,004 
eee ... 25,678,413 27,416,451 
Tallow, value .. . $1,653,826 $1,692,032 
Oleo oil, Ibs. .. -100,710,865 94,220,458 
Oleo oil, value .... - $11,253,778 $10,965,574 
Neutral lard, lbs. ... . 89,320,931 57,511,503 
Neutral lard, value .. $4,488,503 $6,380,166 


Exports for December compare as follows: 











Dec., 1913. Dec., 1912. 
Cattle, head ... 342 228 
Cattle, value .. $33,651 $16,330 
Beef, fresh, lbs.... 523,741 449,059 
Beef, fresh, value. $66,110 $60,705 
Beef, pickled, ete., lbs. - 1,468,432 1,684,964 
Beef, pickled, etc., value..... $144,369 $163,408 
OO, TG. csictenvecesccesee 19,333,272 16,198,761 





SN: MENS coe cremeeaewe ones $2,559,922 $1,963,563 
Hams and sboulders, Ibs. .... 12,521,472 9,979,553 
Hams and shoulders, value.... $1,767,888 $1,340,634 
Pork, pickled, ete., lbs....... 4,134,809 2,284,993 
Pork, pickled, ete., value..... $465,386 $247,421 
arr ree 48,090,489 41,744,536 
OS eee rer rer rr $5,450,398 $4,753,286 
UMNO, TO. ccvcscousiocecvces 827,2 1,562,714 
Tallow, Value ..cccccccceccce $53,618 $98,640 
CG GER. BO cestccieccdicvecss 7,042,096 4,019,764 


$735,659 
1,563,495 


$509,584 
5,204,679 


Oleo oil, value 
Neutral lard, Ibe. ...ccscecece 


Neutral lard, value .......... $181,054 $601,858 
BRITISH MEAT IMPORTS IN 10973. 


Imports of beef into Great Britain in 
1913 totaled 920,331,000 lIbs., compared to 


801,480,500 Ibs. in 1912, to 736,243,400 Ibs. in . 


1911, to 701,547,800 Ibs. in 1910, to 614,052,- 
200 Ibs. in 1909, to 563,198,900 Ibs. in 1908, 
and to 573,500,300 Ibs. in 1907. The steadily 
increasing demand of Great Britain upon 
other countries for its beef supply is evident 
from these figures. Of this enormous 1913 
supply the United States furnished but one- 
tenth of one per cent., while Argentine pro- 
vided 82 per cent., and Australasia 17 per 
cent. 

Imports of mutton into Great Britain in 


1913 totaled 533,838,000 lbs., compared to 
502,152,900 lbs. in 1912, 533,745,100 lbs. in 
1911, 540,602,600 Ibs. in 1910, 476,183,800 lbs. 
in 1909, 439,125,900 lbs. in 1908, and 457,852,- 
300 Ibs. in 1907. Of the 1913 mutton supply 
Australasia furnished 72 per cent., and 
Argentina 22 per cent. 

Fresh pork imports into Great Britain in 
1913 aggregated 49,586,400 lbs., which was 
greater than any year since 1908. Of this 
importation 92 per cent. came from Holland 
and 2 per cent. from the United States. 


ge 


BEEF IMPORTS NOT SO HEAVY. 


Imports of fresh beef at New York for 
the past week were lighter than for the pre- 
vious week, despite the arrival of a direct 
boat from South America. Total imports 
for the week were 5,832 quarters of beef, 
compared to 14,411 quarters last week, Of 
the total 2,122 quarters came direct from 
Argentina, while 2,710 quarters arrived via 
Liverpool. All was chilled beef from South 
America except one lot of 1,000 quarters of 
frozen Australian beef coming via England. 

The direct boat which arrived from South 
America, the Harmonides, is not equipped 
for handling much chilled meat, and brought 
only 2,122 quarters of beef. It did bring 
the largest shipment of mutton which has 
yet arrived, however, comprising 6,491 car- 
casses of frozen mutton and 1,759 carcasses 
of frozen lamb. The season for Argentine 
mutton is now coming on, and larger im- 
ports may be expected, especially as mutton 
is as good frozen as chilled, and can be car- 
ried more cheaply and to better advantage 
than beef. It is piled in ship’s holds like 
cordwood, while chilled beef must be hung so 
that the quarters do not touch. 

Another Argentine boat is expected within 
a week, which marks the first time three 
direct boats have come in within three con- 
secutive weeks. 

ee 
PROBING ARGENTINE BEEF TRADE. 


emanate 
from Washington concerning inventigations 
of all sorts and kinds relative to the Argen- 
tine beef trade. First it is the Department 
of Agriculture which is investigating, then 
the Department of Justice, and then the De- 
partment of State which is looking into the 


Newspaper reports continue to 


connection of American packers with the in- 
dustry in South America. When the corre- 
spondents find news dull they can always 
start a new “investigation” of the meat 
business. 


OLEOMARGARINE OUTPUT IN 1913. 


Official reports of the production of oleo- 
margarine in the United States during the 
calendar year 1913, as shown in revenue 
stamp sales, show the largest production on 
record under the existing law. Stamp sales 
for the year were for a total of 150,159,291 
lbs., compared to 139,606,341 Ibs. in 1912. 
The figures of production by months show 
the steady character of the increase in con- 
sumptive demand for this product. 

Official government reports of the output 
of oleomargarine for the month of December, 
as shown by revenue stamp sales, indicate 
that the production for that month was 400,- 
046 Ibs. colored and 14,720,444 lbs. uncolored, 
or a total of 15,120,490 lbs. Official govern- 
ment figures, based on stamp sales, showing 
oleomargarine production in the United 
States for the past year, are as follows: 


I 85 i cea cide caterers 15,156,553 
IEE, SUNY oo 555 8:5 459185. ieee 00 13,895,624 
RINNE 6 oie n'wransiancincie 5: siaieiis-oiben em 13,555,684 
NE iis S.o:scn chen iene bse wow aeutes 13,652,671 
WE aoe eee ciency cee mace 14,238,134 
RE Rei bore aie osieciwidis Uva eae erent 11,595,865 
Re arehtiy'o:4)s:aee ee hion Fal eR Sara en 8,197,874 
OM a rnciaicisiovas mala nadeseieri meen 7,945,414 
PND 25).cisdcts yp raaueaessae eeaes 9,210,708 
NNN 5c esa sorcieie Sree niesisin een 13,187,317 
Cc nen ey Mera 15,181,114 
eee ee parece 14,378,296 
TONITE oo 9.d\ 5.6 640: 5b04 San wn so aia 15,120,490 


ARGENTINE-BRITISH MEAT COMBINE. 


Cable advices from London report that 
American competition in the Argentine beef 
packing field has resulted in a combination 
between the River Plate Fresh Meat Com- 
pany and James Nelson & Company, the 
two largest British meat firms in the South 
American trade, to fight United States pack- 
The combination is chiefly for the pur- 
pose of fighting for control of the British 
market, which these concerns have dominated 
heretofore, and which they do not like to 
see slipping from their grasp. 


ers. 


—— 


S. & S. IN ARGENTINA. 


The Sulzberger & Sons Company has be- 
gun operation of its new plant in Argentina. 
It leased the plant of the Frigorifico Argen- 
tino, a native concern, and will operate it 
under the title of the Frigorifico Argentino 
Central, enlarging its capacity and improv- 
ing its equipment to bring it up to United 
States standard. The plant is already kill- 
ing cattle and sheep at full capacity, and ex- 





port trade is being taken care of. 
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BEEF PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Review of the Situation as It Was and Is Now 
By Herbert W. Mumford, Chief in Animal Husbandry, and Louis D. Hall, Assistant Chief 
in Animal Husbandry, University of Illinois. 
(Continued from last week.) 


[EDITOR'S 
Mumford 
Secretary of 


NOTE.—In view of the fact that Prof. 
one of the experts just selected by the 
Agriculture to investigate the beef ques- 


tion that now confronts the country, this review of 
the situation from his pen and that of his fellow- 
expert, Prof. Hall, should be particularly interesting. ] 


Local Sale and Slaughter of Cattle. 
A comparatively large number of cattle are 


converted into beef by local butchers, and 
the influence of this factor in the aggregate 
estimated by the 
United States Bureau of Corporations that 
the cattle 1903 


thus: 


is considerable. It was 


slaughtered in were divided 


No of cattle 
slaughtered. 
At large central markets. ; 6,570,000 
In other cities over 50,000 popula- 
tion he iene Wel a ane eee 
In cities and villages under 50,000 
population 
On farms and 


930,000 


3.500.000 
1.500.000 


ranges... 


12.500,000 
520,000 


Total slaughtered 
Exported alive 

Total 13,020,000 

Nearly 6,000,000 cattle, or about 45 
cent. of those marketed for slaughter (which 


per 


includes those exported alive) were there- 
fore slaughtered at points other than the 
large stockyard centers; and of this number 
5,000,000, or 
ber slaughtered, were slaughtered in 
cities and villages and in the country. In 
other about two-fifths of all cattle 
killed for beef in 1903 were handled by local 
and The Cor- 
porations also ascertained that about 5,500,- 
000, or 45 per cent., of the cattle killed for 
were 


10 per cent, of the total num- 
small 


words, 


butchers farmers. Bureau of 


beef slaughtered by six companies 


known as the “big packers.” 
The Passing of the Range. 

A large part of the agricultural progress 
of the past has meant the extension of soil 
cultivation at the expense of the grazing in- 
dustry that preceded it. Home-seeking emi- 
grants, leaving behind farms that have been 
devastated by poor management, have pushed 
forward continually toward the most fertile 
Western grazing areas, absorbing or driving 
the cattle and sheep to new territory, until 
the the United States 
been reached. 


now limits of have 

Large ranches which formerly sent train 
loads of fat and feeding cattle to the central 
have been 
Formerly, 


markets and to corn-belt feeders 
completely absorbed by settlers. 
such a condition meant the establishment of 
ranches in new, unclaimed lands, but further 
extension of this kind is impossible. 

The effect of Western emigration upon fu- 
ture beef production is a disputed question. 
Some regard a marked shortage of cattle as 
the that the 


cultivation of new lands will ultimately in- 


inevitable result; others claim 


crease the production of cattle in such sec- 


tions. However, a gradual increase in cat- 
tle will not necessarily mean a greater ship- 


these 
Eastward, for the meat consumption of these 


ment of beef animals from regions 


newer Western States will increase along 
with the increase of population. Neither 
will an increase of cattle mean a larger 


beef production, for the dairy cow soon 
makes her appearance in large numbers in 
the thickly-populated sections. 
An Uncertain Future for Beef Production. 
From the foregoing statements it will be 
seen that beef production has a very uncer- 
tain future. The free grazing lands that re- 
main are in an unsatisfactory condition be- 
cause of indiscriminate grazing and a scram- 
hle to secure what is left of the already de- 
pleted ranges. No business is so full of an- 
noying difficulties as the handling of cattle 
on the remaining free ranges; and it is little 
wonder that stockmen have grasped the op- 


portunity to quit business as quickly as 
prices warranted such a change. It would 
seem that adequate laws have not yet been 
provided for the control of public range 
lands. 

The setting aside of large areas of the pub- 
lic domain as national forest reserves, in the 
opinion of some men has been beneficial to 
the grazing industry. Through the issuing 
grazing permits and the collection of fees, 


the Forest Service seeks to show that “regu- 


ot 


lated grazing and fewer numbers spell more 
actual profit than over-grazing and hungry 
cattle.” 
ing, fewer cattle are permitted on some sec- 


In the effort to prevent over-stock- 


tions of the forest reserves than those ranges 
are capable of carrying. 5 

The section known as the range country is 
included principally in the States of Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, the Dakotas 
and the western portions of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, as shown on the accompanying map. 
In order to observe the course of development 
of the cattle industry in different sections of 
the West, statistics are given in Table No. 8, 
representing the number of cattle other than 
dairy cows in the various States of the range 
country. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the figures in 
Table No. 8 are partly estimates and were 
made at different times of the year, they are 
sufficiently accurate to represent the general 
trend of conditions. 
is shown in 
This was the 


A marked increase in cattle 
each State from 1870 to 1890. 
period that saw the establishment and growth 
of the big bonanza cattle ranches throughout 
the entire West, when beef cattle “kings” 
were at the height of their prosperity. Dur- 
ing the next decade further increases are to 
be noted in Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
the Dakotas, while the remaining range 

Table 8. 
State. 
RNIN ble D ra ee yre Satarrevna Wace D ruler soo. 
Oklahoma 
New Mexico 
Colorado 
Wyoming 
Montana 
Idaho 
Utah 
Arizona 
Dakotas 


January 31, 1914. 


States show a decrease or remain practically 
unchanged. 

From 1900 to 1910 a marked decrease oc- 
curred in Texas, and smaller declines in New 
Arizona and Montana; all other 
States mentioned, particularly Wyoming and 
the Dakotas, show an increase. These de- 
creases, first in the Northern range States, 
then in the Southern, were due, in large part 
at least, to the passing of the four-year-old 


Mexico, 


steer. 

By marketing stock at three years of age, 
instead of four, an entire generation of cat- 
tle was eliminated from the Western country. 
This fact alone is enough to account for a 
considerable falling off in the number of cat- 
tle even though the yearly calf crops were in- 
creasing in size. It should also be kept in 
mind that considerable shifting of stock from 
one State to another was constantly taking 
place in the range country. Consequently, a 
decrease in one State would be practically 
balanced by an increase in another. 

However, it appears from these figures that 
the recent tendency has been toward liquida- 
tion of cattle on the Southwestern ranges, 
while in the Northwest as a whole the num- 
ber of cattle has remained practically at a 
standstill. 
dent when it is considered that the maximum 
number of cattle in these Western States was 
reached in 1906, when the total number was 
estimated at 18,057,000. Since that date, 
there has been a gradual decrease in numbers, 
but the 
amount of beef produced. 


This decrease is made more evi- 


not a corresponding decrease in 


Chances for an Increased Beef Supply. 

It is a prevalent belief of those who are in 
a position to judge that the number of range- 
recently, and is 
Opinions as to future develop- 


breeding cattle has now, 
diminishing. 
ments differ widely and are influenced largely 
by local conditions. Homesteaders who begin 
operations under adverse conditions in some 
sections of the range country will require a 
number of years before they will be enabled 
to produce enough cattle to equal the number 
they displace. 

In some localities: farming is restricted to 
valleys and other limited areas capable of irri- 
gation or the growing of special crops, leav- 
ing large areas of open range lands of the 
poorer grade. Under proper management, 
these remaining range lands are capable of a 
larger production than they are at present 
yielding. In still other sections, extensive 
areas unsuited to any purpose but grazing 
await more efficient management. 

Speaking of the Western range as a whole, 
the writers believe that within a few years, 
if not in the more immediate future, the fail- 
ure of farming ventures in many range dis- 

(Continued on page 35.) 


Number of Cattle in Various Western States, 1870 to 1910. 





1870. 1890. 1900. 1910. 
3.220.000 7.024.000 8.567.000 7,131,000 
ee 121.000' 1,544,000 1,637,000 
375.0007 1.341.000 975,000 901,000 
365,000° 1,017,000 1,333,000 1.425.000 
780.0007 1,096,000 669,000 959,000 
590.0002 933,000 923,000 842,000 
195,000? 382,000 312,000 340,000 
103,000? 384,000 278,000 327.000 
145,000? 725,000 725,000 626,000 
220,000? 740,000 1,808,000 1,957,000 
5.993.000 13,763,000 17,134,000 16,145,000 
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MORE ABOUT HARDENING OF OILS AND FATS 


Process Rapidly Being Put on a Commercial Basis 


Since the publication in a recent issue of 
The Ellis’s 


review hardening oils, a 


National Provisioner of Carleton 
of the of 
précess which threatens to revolutionize the 
lard trade to a certain extent, many in- 
quiries have been received by The National 
Provisioner concerning this process and its 
practicability. 
ticularly 


process 


Lard refiners have been par- 
to whether they 
could install such a process to cheapen their 
cost of production. 


anxious know 


Much progress is being made in developing 
this oils 
hardened so as to make their use possible 
in compound lard without further stiffening 
of the product. 


process, by which vegetable are 


But thus far the nature of 
this process, which involves the use of hydro- 
gen gas and other expensive ingredients and 
equipment, makes it too expensive for in- 
stallation by any but the largest manufac- 
turers. 

This 
such 


to limit 
such is 


would seem its benefits to 
but not the 
The manufacture of these hardened oils, or 
“vegetable stearines,” 
by 


concerns; case. 
is being entered upon 
make this 
their chief business—to make such hardened 
fats for sale to the lard trade. It is their 
claim that such fats can be used with profit 


commercial concerns which 


by compound manufacturers, even though the 
latter do not harden the oils themselves. 
Information as to Cost of the Process. 
Concerning the use of these hardened fats, 
and also the practicability of installing a 
hydrogenation plant for the hardening of 
Allen R. Joslin, Schmidt & 
Company, Cincinnati, an expert in this field, 


oils, Joslin, of 
says in response to a request for informa- 
tion from The National Provisioner: 

“In the first place, the cost is rarely, if 
ever, higher than oleo stearine, and if at 
any time it should be higher this would be 
offset by the fact that only 7 to 10 per cent. 
(depending the 
necessary to produce a high-grade lard com- 
pound. The manufacturer who has hereto- 
fore been using 14 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
of oleo stearine can readily see the economy 
of this. The compound produced is equal 
in every respect to that made with oleo 
stearine. 

“The cost of a hydrogenating plant of 
moderate capacity would be anywhere from 
$75,000 to $200,000, depending upon location 
of plant, elaborateness of machinery and 
style of plant erected. In addition to the 
high cost of the plant, the manufacturer 
should look very carefully into the matter 
of patents, of which there are quite a few 
covering this matter. 

“While these patents cover the machinery 
involved very thoroughly, they do not cover 
the product, can be 
bought by the compound manufacturer with- 
out the least danger of patent litigation. 
We ourselves are now in a position to take 


on climatic conditions) is 


hydrogenated which 


care of any quantity of business on this 
product, and would be only too glad to give 
full information to interested parties. 

“We are pleased to send you herewith a 
statement showing relative cost of compound 
manufactured by a concern which has used 
vegetable stearine for over a year, the fig- 
ures based the current market 


being on 


(January 9), and on his winter formulas: 
Vegetable stearine formula: 
93 parts cottonseed oil, at 6.45......... $6.00 








7 parts vegetable stearine, at 9.25..... 65 
Cost per 100 lbs. compound.......... $6.65 
Oleo stearine formula: 

86 parts cotton oil, at 6.45............$5.50 

14 parts oleo stearine, at 9.25.......... 1.29 
Cost per 100 Ibs. compound.......... $6.84 


“This shows a saving of practically 20 
cents per hundred pounds on today’s market, 
which does not show up as favorably as 
when oleo stearine is higher. But it shows 
what can be done.” 


Development of the Industry Abroad. 

In Europe, where this fat proposition cuts 
an even more important figure in commer- 
cial caleulations than in this country, they 
are entering the field in a practical way 
very rapidly. Plants for the hardening of 
fats are going up everywhere, and soon 
lurope will be in a position to make all its 
own stiffeners from such oils as may be most 
available. In a recent report Commercial 
Agent Erwin W. Thompson—who is an old 
cotton oil miller and refiner and an author- 
ity in that line—says concerning such a 
plant in Norway: 

“During the summer of 1913 an oil-harden- 
ing plant was opened at Fredrikstad by De 
Nordiske Fabriker, with head offices at Chris- 
tiania. The original object was to harden 
whale oil for the soap industry, but as the 
result of experiments with edible oils the 
plant is being enlarged to a capacity of 1,000 
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barrels a day with the expectation of harden- 
ing cottonseed and peanut oils for the mar- 
garine makers. If this plan is successful it 
may double the consumption of cottonseed 
oil in the margarine industry. The Nor- 
wegian firm will purchase the best grades 
of cottonseed and peanut oils, and will also 
harden on toll. 

“During the past five years great progress 
lias been made in the hydrogenation of liquid 
oils, by which process these oils are chem- 
ically transferred from the unsaturated, or 
liquid, series to the saturated, or concrete 
series. ‘Theoretically the process is simple, 
consisting merely in adding two atoms of 
hydrogen to the oil molecule; but the means 
for accomplishing the result have been com- 
plicated and expensive, though now growing 
more simple. 

“Edible fats with high melting points are 
higher in price than the others. Hard fats 
are needed for making hard soaps and arti- 
ficial lard and butter, and the present natural 
supply is not adequate. Some apparently 
successful work is now being done in the 
United States in hardening cotton oil for 
artificial lard, and in Europe several plants 
are operating on various oils for soaps and 
candles. Many European margarine factories 
are experimenting on hardened cotton and 
peanut oils to replace copra oil, which is 
now very popular and high in price. 

“Some criticism has been directed at the 
use of hardened oils for edible purposes on 
the ground that nickel is used in the process, 
but the that although 
nickel is generally used none of it is left 
in the oil, and that even if 


manufacturers say 
it were it is 
harmless, as shown by many tests with ani- 
mals and with human ‘poison squads.’ ” 





CINCINNATI PACKERS TEST LOCAL INSPECTION 
Want Condemnation Losses Put Where They Belong 


A suit has been instituted at Cincinnati, 
O., to test the legality of the meat inspec- 
tion ordinances of that city. Begun by one 
firm, it has the meat packers of that city 
behind it, the object being to test the right 
of the authorities to impose such regulations 
as they please upon the trade, regardless 
of losses inflicted. 

The suit is that of the Valley Packing 
Company of Cincinnati against the city, at- 
tacking the validity of the ordinance which 
empowers the city health authorities to in- 
spect and condemn meat animals, poultry, 
ete., after slaughter. The suit is stated to 
be only the first step in a campaign to bring 
about more equitable meat regulations. 

The objection of the trade at Cincinnati 
is not to inspection or sanitary regulation. 
It is the old question of condemnation losses. 
Cincinnati packers have always been heavy 
sufferers from losses through condemnation 
after slaughter. Some firms have _ been 
driven out of business through this cause. 
The effort will be made to put the respon- 
sibility where it belongs, on those who raise 
and market diseased animals, rather than 
upon the packer who buys them in good 
faith, only to have them condemned after- 
ward. 

The action not only tests the right of the 
city health authorities to act under the law, 
but demands compensation for meats that 
condemned. The suit declares 


have been 


that the ordinance passed by the council 
May 27, 1907, providing for such meat in- 
spection, is unconstitutional in that it pro- 
vides for the condemnation and destruction 
of property without any compensation to the 
owner. Because of this it is claimed to be in 
contravention of Article 1, Section 19, of the 
State Constitution, and of the Federal Bill 
of Rights, which provides that property shall 
not be taken without compensation being 
first paid the owner. The suit further seeks 
damages for meats condemned by the city 
inspectors and destroyed since January 13, 
1911, belonging to the Valley Packing Com- 


pany. 

Commenting on this action, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer says: 

“Tt will be remembered that the recent 


report by City Food Inspector Blume showed 
that during the past year $153,000 worth of 
cattle, sheep and hogs were condemned. 
Therefore, every butcher and packer in the 
city is interested in the suit which is merely 
in the nature of a test case to determine 
whether or not there is any remedy from 
them whereby they will be protected or re- 
imbursed for unsound animals they may in- 
nocently purchase for slaughter. 

“The packers and butchers declare that 
there should be some satisfactory manner 
by which such animals can be ‘inspected on 
the hoof before they are sold, so that the 
loss would fall upon the original owners if 
found unsound, instead of upon persons who 
purchase the animals innocently and slaugh- 
ter them. Inspectors have claimed that it 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—Nothing but actual, bona fide 
taquiries are answered on this page of ‘Practical 
Points for the Trade.’’ The National Provisioner uses 
no “‘made-up”’ queries, with answers taken out of old. 
out-of-date books. The effort is made to take up and 
investigate each question as it comes in, and to an- 
sewer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit, 
with a view to the special need of that particular 
inquirer. It must be remembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 
necessarily limited, and inquirers must not grow im- 
patient if the publication of answers is delayed some- 
what. It should also be remembered that packing- 
house practice is constantly changing and improving, 
and that experts seldom agree, so that there is always 
room for honest difference of opinion. Readers are in- 
vited to criticize what appears here, as well as to 
ask questions.) 


STEAMING BONES FOR GREASE. 
A subscriber 
follows: 


in Pennsylvania writes as 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

In steaming bones by direct steam for the 
purpose of extracting the grease, will you 
kindly advise how long the steam operation 
should take and how much steam pressure is 
necessary? Also how long the contents are 
allowed to cool before drawing off the grease? 


We presume you mean bones unfit for com- 


mercial purposes, hence when cooked they 
are sent to the fertilizer pile. As a 


bones placed in a steam pressure tank to ex- 


rule 


tract the grease are submitted to about forty 
pounds steam pressure nine 
Then the off and the 


contents of the tank allowed to settle, when 


for eight or 


hours. steam is shut 


the head may be taken off and salt seat- 
tered over the surface of the mass in the 
tank, so as to further settle and to some ex- 
tent clarify the floating grease. After the 


grease is drawn the tank is dumped and the 
grease skimmed off the vat, the mass is then 
pressed and dried the 


tankage. 


in regular way, and 
mixed with othe 

On the other hand, if the bones are to be 
prepared for commercial purposes the grease 
is extracted by means of hot water in open 
vats, the 
Different 


time 


boiling point never being reached. 
different 


different 


bones require lengths of 


to cook and SO 


temperatures, 
as to leave the bones in the best possible con- 


dition for manufacturing purposes, and at 


the same time extract all the grease. Under- 


cooking results in a greasy, discolored bone, 
to the trade, and 


cooking vields a brittle “chalky ” bone, equal 


very objectionable over- 


ly as objectionable. 


Some bones are rich in valuable oils and 
gelatine and some merely supplying an in- 
ferior grease, according to what part of the 
animal they are from, freshness, ete. Then’ 
again, some bones are cooked and ground for 
raw bone meal for poultry food, some ground 
for case-hardening purposes, ete. 

Bones are cooked for grease and fertilizer 
by direct application of live steam in a 
closed tank. They are cooked in open vats 
for oils, glue, gelatine, soup stock, and so 
Different bones require different treat- 
ment, and should always be so manipulated 
If 


we knew just exactly what kind or kinds of 


on. 
as to produce the best returns monetarily. 


bones you refer to we could be more specific, 
of course. Generally, however, the foregoing 
covers the inquiry as it stands. As often be- 
fore announced, it would materially help us 
to give more satisfactory answers were our 
correspondents more specific im their in- 


quiries. We do not consider it any trouble 
to give the best possible answers to all in- 
quiries. 
HANDLING PIGS’ FEET. 

A Southern reader writes as follows: 
Kditor The National Provisioner: 

Please give me some data concerning 
best way to handle pigs’ feet. 


the 


Pigs’ feet will yield, when tanked under 


about 40 pounds steam pressure, from 14 to 


16 per cent. white grease or prime steam 
lard, and about 12 per cent. dry tankage. The 
lean meat should be trimmed out of the feet 
prior to tanking, of course. Cleaned, and 
with the toes pulled or cut off, pigs’ feet 
may be tanked with prime steam lard ma- 


terial; but as they contain considerable glut- 
inous matter, too large a quantity per tank 
is not advisable. 

Front feet are usually cleaned and pickled 
and thus sold in tierces, or cooked and put 
up in vinegar in smaller packages; they are 
split, of course. About an 80-degree pickle 
is satisfactory, with an addition of about 
six ounces of saltpeter per 100 pounds of feet 
for curing, which takes possibly 8 to 10 days. 
This pickle is enough for cooking, at any 
rate. 


In cooking, the temperature of the water 


should never reach boiling point, 212 degs. F., 
but rather keep it as near 200 degs. F. as 
possible until the feet are cooked; but do 
not overcook. After the feet are cooked they 
should be well washed, trimmed and thor- 
cughly chilled before packing in vinegar, 
which is usually about 45 degs. strength. 

Too low a temperature for storage of pigs’ 
feet thus packed is not advisable, as the feet 
will not. take up vinegar sufficient for their 
About 45 degs. F. is 
ali right; not over 50 degs., however. 


positive preservation. 


The total cost varies in handling pigs’ feet, 
including packages, after deducting credits 
such as grease obtained from cooking, and 
and trimmings. But it will 
amount to from 2 to 21% cents per pound, net 


some bones 


weight. 


- 
o—_— 


STILL MORE ABOUT SAUSAGE. 


Following the answers to a correspondent 





who complained of trouble in making pork 
sausage, due to a consistency like lard in 
the sausage product, and to off flavor and 
condition, the following advice comes from 
a sausage machinery expert of experience, 
furnished to any in- 
He says: 


whose name will be 
quirer upon request. 

“We would advise all sausage makers and 
to out time-spending and 


labor-wasting sausage machinery, and install 


packers weed 
modern sausage machinery which cuts sau- 
sage meat without rehandling to a finish in 
one operation, 

“The temperature of a sausage room is 
not so important, as long as sausage trim- 
mings are cool. Hot sausage rooms are very 
detrimental to sausage meat that is cut and 
rehandled around four to five times and lays 
in some choppers as long as 40 minutes. 
This produces black, mushy sausage. To 
cut in one opera- 
tion, in modern sausage machines, the sau- 


meat to a finish 


sausage 


sage meat is cut uniform and clean without 
heating, as is the case in old style choppers.” 


— 


There are plenty of men out of employ- 
ment, but a good packinghouse man _ need 
never be idle if he makes use of the 
“Wanted” department of The National Pro- 
visioner. 








945 Monadnock Block 











thinks of Swensons. 


Gwenson fivaporaror (0; 


(Formerly American Foundry & Machinery Co.) 


OVER $100,000 ANNUAL PROFIT 


This is the estimate in a large Chicago packing house of the profit 
made in saving, by SWENSON EVAPORATORS, products for- 
merly wasted. Every gallon of tank water, press water, scalding water, 
blood water and cooking water is run through two large triple effect 
Swensons using exhaust steam, and running 166 hours per week. 


As this concern now owns nearly two score of Swensons purchased 
on more than 25 separate orders, 


it is easy to see what the management 
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OCEAN MEAT CARRYING 


In their review of the world’s meat trade 


for 1913 Weddel & Company of London make 


a computation of the ocean steamships 
equipped with refrigerating facilities for 
transporting meat. This information is of 
fresh interest to the United States trade 


since the entrance of this country into the 
world’s markets as a customer. 

Their compilations show that there are at 
present 229 ships equipped for the trade, of 
which 209 are engaged in carrying meat to 
Great Britain from Australia, New Zealand 
and South America. Only four are at pres- 
ent engaged in carrying meat to the United 
States, but in the British 


several of those 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


trade are to be transferred to the Argentine- 
The lists do not include 
trans-Atlantic passenger liners with cooler 
space which carry chilled meats to the United 
States which have been transshipped at 
British ports. 


New York service. 


The estimated meat-carrying space on the 
229 ships in the Weddel list is 973,761,600 
pounds of meat, equal to 6,491,744 quarters 
of beef, or 17,388,600 sheep carcasses. It 
should be remembered, however, that much 
of this space is suitable only for carrying 
frozen meats. Chilled meats could be car- 
ried in much smaller quantity unless the 
refrigeration remodeled. 
Frozen meats can be piled up like cordwood 


equipment was 
and require less elaborate insulation, while 
chilled carcasses must be hung so that they 
do not touch, and insulated chambers must 
be of higher efficiency. 

Of these ships 67 are now in the trade 
between Australia and England, 52 running 
between New Zealand and England, 17 be- 
tween either Australia or South America and 
England, and 73 between South America and 
England. Vessels at present engaged in the 
York trade aggre- 


gate refrigerated space equal to carrying 


Buenos Aires and New 
83,477 quarters of frozen beef, but much less 
chilled beef. 

Chilled beef commands such a premium 
over the frozen article that ocean refrigera- 
tion will hereafter be adapted as far as 
possible to the carrying of the chilled prod- 
uct. This will entail much time and heavy 
expense. With mutton it is different; frozen 
mutton is as good or better than the chilled 
article, and its transportation will therefore 
be much cheaper. As the import trade gets 
on a more permanent basis it would not be 
surprising to see our mutton imports cut 
more of a figure and result more satisfac- 
torily than our beef imports. 

2°, 


——“o——_ 


ABOUT BOUILLON CUBES 
Among the many by-products of a modern 
packinghouse are beef extracts and bouillon 
cubes. The latter are put on the market by 
many concerns in attractive, handy form for 
uses, and under strict 


many government 


supervision. Yet the Department of Agri- 
culture saw fit not long ago to send out with 
the stamp of its authority a long “press 
notice” which was little more than an at- 
tack on these products, framed in typical 
sensational newspaper style. 

This looks very much like going out of 
the way to make trouble. There are prob- 
ably manufacturers of bouillon cubes who 
overreach themselves in their claims for their 


But 


there is no more justice in denouncing all 


product; so there are in every line. 
beef extracts than there is in denouncing 
any other line of food products as a whole. 


This Department attack looks more like mis- 
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guided enthusiasm than anything else; a 
desire to pose before the public as a cham- 
pion of the consumer against food frauds. 
But justice and judgment should operate in 
the Department’s “office of information” as 
elsewhere in important public offices. 

A pertinent reply to this government at- 
tack on a legitimate food product comes 
from a beef extract expert, who is quoted 
in the public press as saying: “Bouillon 
cubes are the handiest form in which ma- 
terials for hot bouillon, beef tea and the like 
are available. Honest manufacturers do not 
represent their cubes as ‘concentrated beef 
tea or meat essence’ having high nutritive 
And 
yet the government “press notice” referred 
to practically branded all manufacturers as 
having practised this very deceit. 

This expert believes that the public might 
get an impression unfavorable to bouillon 


value, and they never have done so.” 


cubes from the emphasis in the government 
report put upon the statement that home- 
made bouillon is more economical than bouil- 
lon made from cubes. He says: 

“That argument would apply with equal 
force to almost everything we buy—ready- 
made clothing for men, women and children, 
prepared foods, package goods of all kinds. 
If our mothers and wives made our clothes 
and their own, as the practice was a hun- 
dred years ago, it would be economy, but 
we don’t want the bother of having every- 
thing—or much of anything—homemade. 
Bouillon cubes are handy, quick and easy 
to serve, make a delightful and wholesomely 
That is their field, 
and we are satisfied to fill that field without 


misrepresenting the product in any way.” 


refreshing hot drink. 


The government should edit some of its 
“press notices” more carefully, if it is really 
desirous of doing justice. 


———— 


MAKING FUN OF FRAUD 
In its last issue The National Provisioner 
discussed editorially a bulletin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in which 
the author advised livestock shippers how to 
“vet a good fill” on their livestock at mar- 
ket; 


hay and water just before weighing them 


that is, how to fill up the animals on 
over to the packers, so as to get more 
weight. The New York Sun expends a little 
of its inexhaustible stock of satire in com- 
It pokes fun at the 
packers for objecting to this fraud prac- 
“what the 

Probably 


as he has to other imposi- 


ment upon this topic. 


tised upon them, and wonders 
packer is going to do about it.” 
he will submit, 
abuse and mis- 


tions, including newspaper 


representation. He could not expect even 
the satirical Sun to support him in any con- 
It wouldn’t be good 


business policy; and business policy rules, 


tention, however just. 


even in the Sun office. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The American Cotton Seed Oil 
will erect a plant at 
$250,000. 


Company 
Sayonne, N. J., costing 

Fire did damage amounting to $1,000 to the 
office of Morris & Company in their branch 
at Utica, N. Y. 

The gin house belonging to the Corey Cot- 
ton Seed Oil Company, at Eufaula, Ala., has 
been destroyed by fire. 


house 


The seed and store house belonging to the 
Tupelo Oil and Ice Company, at Tupelo, 
Miss., has been destroyed by fire. 


The Hope Fertilizer Company, Hope, Ark.. 


has been incorporated. W. J. Foster is 
manager. 
The newly erected fertilizer plant of the 


Arkansas 


Ark., has been completed and is in operation. 


Fertilizer Company, at Argenta, 
The Ellenton Fertilizer Company, Ellenton, 
S. C., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $15,000, by H. M. Cassels and W. D. 
Cassels. 
The Yorkville Cotton Oil Company, York- 


ville, 8. C., has been incorporated with a cap- 


ital stock of $40,000. J. S. Mackorell is 
president. 
C. W. Piteford, of Walhalla, and Nevill 


Brothers, of West Union, S. C., have secured 


a site to erect a 10-ton cottonseed oil mill at 
West Union. 
The Tiffin Pork Packing Company, Tiffin, 


Ohio, has been purchased by W. G. 
B. F. Sheidler and Robert 


from the 


Corthell. 
Neligh have retired 
concern. 

Swift & Company will erect a $75,000 addi- 
tion to its plant on First street, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., to contain a poultry department 
and feeding plant. 

The Illinois Ozark Hog Company, Spring- 
field, Ill., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $25,000, by C. H. Munn, C. C. 
Stout and H. 8S. Castles. 

The River Plate Fresh Meat Company and 
James Nelson & Sons, two of the largset 
Sritish concerns in the meat trade, with head- 
quarters at London, have amalgamated. The 
combined capital is $5,500,000. 

The Fresh Egg and Product Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000,000, to deal in eggs, 
meat, butter, etc. H. E. Latter and W. J. 
Maloney are the incorporators. 

The Florida Fertilizer and Oil Company 
has been incorporated by C. H. Munger, W. C. 
Emerick and J. G. Lazarus, all of New York, 
to manufacture fertilizer and oil from men- 
haden. The company will operate along the 
Florida coast. 

The new extension of the Gordon, Ironsides 
& Tares Company’s packing plant, at Moose 
Jaw, Canada, is completed and in full oper- 


ation. The original slaughterhouse has been 
doubled and a special slaughterhouse has been 
added for hogs and sheep. 


DEATH OF DETROIT PACKER. 

Max Fleischman, vice-president of the Sul- 
livan Packing Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
for 35 years in the livestock business there, 
He had been ill for a 
year with heart trouble. 

Mr. Fleischman went to Detroit from New 


died Friday, aged 62. 


York City with his parents when four years 
old. 
self with the late James and Jerry Sullivan 


After leaving school he associated him- 
in the livestock business. Twelve years ago 
he was among the incorporators of the Sul- 
livan packing Company. A widow and two 


Charles and William, survive. 


sons, 
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EFFECT OF FOREIGN BEEF. 

A good 
eorn to cattle that cost too much want to know 
effect beef will 
markets next six 


many men who are feeding dear 


what Argentine have on our 


Prob- 
ably not a very great effect for the reason that 


during the months. 


transportation facilities will not permit a 


large amount to be 


National 


very imported, says the 


Stockman and Farmer. A few ves- 
sels have been taken from their former service 
work between this and 
Other 


for the carrying of meats, but these will not 


and put to country 


Argentine. vessels are being refitted 
be ready for much work before the middle of 
the year. 

Even a moderate quantity of foreign beef 
will hurt our market somewhat when it is well 
The 


diate future of the cattle market depends more 


supplied with domestic meats. imme- 


on the ability of our people to consume beef 


than will reach 


our ports during the next six months. 


upon the importations that 
If con- 
sumption is broad and cattle feeders are not 
scared into shipping out their stock before it 
is ready there is no reason to look for lower 
prices during the coming six months. 

As to the ultimate effect of Argentine beef 
that is pure speculation. Such shipments as 
have been made are experimental. Thus far 
Argentine beef has not sold much cheaper here 
than domestic beef of like quality, considering 
When 


imports are larger, when the adjustment be- 


the greater waste of the Argentine cuts. 


tween this country’s and European markets 


has been made, something can be told about 
the effect of Argentine beef on our cattle trade 


and industry, but not until then.—National 


Stockman and Farmer. 


* mented 
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BEEF PRODUCTION IN THE EAST. 

More and more the east is becoming inter- 
ested in the possibilities of beef production. 
While milk is undoubtedly profitable where 
business methods obtain, it requires a large 
working capital, entails much close labor, 
and is a perishable product requiring rapid 
careful distribution necessarily 
costly, writes a Massachusetts correspondent 
in The 


which is 


3reeders’ Gazette. 

A contiguous market is a prerequisite to 
milk production; so is a comparatively level 
farm. Dairy cows must have good grazing 
and intensive feeding for the most economic 


production. Dairying is not equally adapted 


to all parts of New England. In the more 
hilly sections remote from large centers, 


where there is a large proportion of perma- 


nent pasture, interest in beef production is 
increasing. 

In beef-making the chief problems are 
summer-feeding, winter-feeding, and _finish- 


ing for market. Farmers can very readily 


solve the question of summer-feeding. There 


is an abundant acreage of permanent pas- 
tureland well watered but not always well 
sodded. Improvement of these permanent 
grasslands has never been considered by the 
great majority of land owners, yet judging 
the fields 


much may be accomplished. Even as they 


from appearance of experiment 
are, these hills afford excellent feed for from 
five to six months of the year. 
For winter-feeding of breeding and young 
stock hay is generally too high-priced. Con- 
sequently silage must form the main source 
of the feed. 


cornfodder, 


winter’s This can be supple- 


with the coarser hays 
and root 

Baby beef is not likely to attract the in- 
the New England beef producer. 


His natural conditions indicate the growing 


crops. 
terest of 


of cattle until they are from two to two and 
a half years old before they are entered upon 
During the fattening 
period it is not unlikely that the Canadian 
feeding methods of considerable silage and 
much roots with rather limited 
will be 
cereals are grown in sufficient quantities. 


the finishing process. 


concentrates 
followed, because neither corn nor 


By developing their pastures, using much 
stock for from 
twenty-four to thirty months before fatten- 
ing, fattening New 
Englanders can produce considerable beef in 
the 
stay, but she will be replaced by her larger 


silage and roots, growing 


and by economically, 


near future. The dairy cow is here to 
cousin, the milking Shorthorn, in some locali- 
ties. and in others by the rustling Hereford 


and hardy Angus.—The Breeders’ Gazette. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


REPAIRS ON SAUSAGE MACHINERY. 

A letter written by C. Schwartzbauer, 
Menasha, Wis., to the John E. Smith’s Sons 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., in which he states that 
he has used the “Buffalo” Silent Cutter for 
five years without spending one cent for re- 


pairs, is a statement worth considering by 
any butcher using machinery of any kind. 


Concerning this matter they say: 

“Butchers and packers who use machinery 
sometimes find that the up-keep of a machine 
is the most expensive part of their machinery 
business. This may be due to the fact that 
many of them buy an inferior-built machine. 

“We desire to call attention to the fact that 
while thousands of Silent Cutters are in use 
all over the world, their sales on repairs for 
these machines have been less than $300 dur- 
ing 1913. 

“We pride ourselves upon building such a 
machine that, when shipped to foreign coun- 
tries, our customers are never bothered and 
put to expense and delays by being obliged 
to get repairs. Some users of machinery may 
be surprised at this statement, because they 
no doubt have seen machines which require a 
great many repairs during the year. It is 
also known that machinery 


account of the 


some manufac- 


turers, on small profits and 


keen competition, manufacture machines as 

cheaply as they can, and depend largely upon 

repairs for their profits for years thereafter. 
“With machinery it is like everything else. 

if you buy something good, with good ma- 

terial and workmanship, it will last, and is 

much cheaper than to buy something inferior.” 

°, 


—_%o——_ 


“BEAUTY” FIXTURES FOR A BANK. 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., the 


well-known manufacturers of “Beauty” re- 


frigerators and fixtures for butchers and 


packers, reports an increasing demand for 


“Beanty” 
frigerator counters and cases. 


these, especially their display re- 
This company 
has been awarded*the contract for the fixtures 
of the new Brighton Bank Building in Cin- 
This proves the high class of work 
this firm is capable of turning out. 


cinnati. 
Butchers 
and packers wanting something special, will 
find it to their interest to consult this up-to- 
date firm. 
— 
SWIFT’S 1914 YEAR BOOK. 

The 1914 year book issued by the adver- 
tising department of Swift & Company is as 
complete and artistic as ever, with the added 
merit of a strikingly novel cover. 
is a reproduction of the 


The cover 
exterior ‘of the 
well-known yellow Swift refrigerator car, and 
the effect is The book 
vear’s activities of the 


realistic. reviews the 
contains 
output, 
welfare, agricul- 
tural and livestock statistics, and much valu- 
able information along meat 


company, 


statistics of the company’s sales, 


profits, prices, employees’ 


product lines. 
It is attractively illustrated and is a handy 
compendium of information. 
JAPANESE PORK IN CHICAGO. 
The following news comes via England, the 


London Meat Trades’ Journal being the au- 


thority. 
“Chicago, the home of the hog, is being in- 


The 


vaded by shipments of hams from Japan. 


Chicago pork packers have discovered that the 
introduction of Christianity into Japan was 
the direct cause of the competition. Many 
years ago a Catholic priest at Urakami, near 
Nagasaki, taught his parishioners a process 
of curing hams, producing unusually clean 
and sweet results, and these are the hams now 
making their way into Chicago.” 
——— 


SAVE YOUR NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


How often have you wished to refer to an 
article or an item of trade information or 
some valuable trade statistics in some back 
copy of The National Provisioner, only to 
find that copy lost or mutilated? You will 
be glad to know that we have succeeded at 
last in securing a really practical binder. 
You can now have your Provisioner in the 
form of a handsomely bound book ready to 
refer to at any time. 

The new binder is the simplest made. The 
binding is as simple as sticking papers on an 





ordinary file. Each binder holds 26 copies 
of The National Provisioner, or an entire 
volume. The binder has the appearance of a 
regular bound book. The cover is of cloth 
board and the name is stamped in gold. The 
binder makes a substantially-bound volume 
that will be a valuable part of your office 
equipment or a handy addition to your 
library. 

By special arrangement with the manufac- 
turers we can furnish you with this binder 


for only one dollar. Merely send us your 
name and address. Simply say: “Send me 
your binder. I enclose $1.” The binde: will 
be sent promptly, all charges prepaid. 


—————— 


GREEN PORK CUTS IN NEW YORK. 
(Special Report to The National 

H. C. Zaun.) 

New York, January 29.—New York City 
wholesale priees on green and sweet pickled 
pork ete.: Pork loins, 144%,@15'%¢.; 
green hams, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 14e.; do., 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 14e.; do., 12@14 Ibs. ave., 13%¢.; 
do., 18@20 Ibs. ave., 15¢e.; green clear bellies, 
6@10 Ibs, ave., 14e.; do., 10@12 Ibs. ave., 14e.; 
green rib bellies, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 13%¢.; S. P. 
hams, 8@10 lbs. ave., 13%¢.; do., 10@12 Ibs. 
134¢.; 12@14 Ibs. 131,¢.; 


Provisioner from 


cuts, 


ave., do., ave., 


S. P. clear bellies, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1314c.; do., 
S@10 lbs. ave., 13¢.; do., 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
121%4c.; do., 12@14 Ibs. ave, 12%c.; S. P. 


rib bellies, 11@12e. 

Western prices are as follows: Pork loins, 
8@10 Ibs. ave., 12'%4c.; do., 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
121%,¢.; do., 12@14 Ibs. ave., 11%e.; do., 14@ 
16 Ibs. ave., 11%e.; skinned shoulders, 1le.: 
butts, 14'%4c.; butts, 13c.; 
lean trimmings, 13¢.; regular trimmings, 10c.; 


boneless Boston 





tenderloins, 28¢.; spareribs, 10e.; neck bones, 


4e.; livers, 3c.; tails, 7%4¢.; snouts, 5% c.; 


kidney s, be. 


P. D. ARMOUR IN HALL OF FAME. 


As a tribute to the late Philip D. Armour, 
founder of Armour & Company, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois installed his name and 
portrait in the Illinois Farmers’ Hall of 
Fame on Wednesday afternoon, January 28. 

The Hall of Fame is the result of a move- 
ment to record the services and commemorate 
the lives of the great leaders of the State 
in the development of agriculture from a 
pioneer art to a civilized science on which 
the prosperity of all classes will ultimately 
depend. 

The purpose of the commission in charge 
of these exercises was not only to give his- 
torical permanence and value to the labor 
of the great the different 
lines of activity, conducive to improved 
farm and the 
the Illinois farmer, but by example and in- 
stance to stimulate endeavor on the part of 
the younger men, in order that this develop- 
ment may proceed to its highest achieve- 


leaders in 


conditions on the success of 


ment, 

Philip D. Armour has been chosen as the 
leading spirit of his time in developing a 
large, profitable and central market for live- 
stock and creating a widely-distributed home 
and foreign demand for animal products. 
Thus far only four other men have been 
honored—the inventor of the reaper; the 
organizer and active promoter of the Illinois 
State Fair and the early importer and suc- 
breeder of bred cattle; the 
originator of the national system of land 
grant colleges that led to the establishment 
ct State colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, and later to the organization of the 


cessful pure 


Agricultural Experiment Station; a pioneer 
farmer who attained a marked degree of 
success in the cultivation of crops, the feed- 
ing and breeding of market stock and in 
setting the pace for the best-known methods 
of farming and feeding. 

Improvements in the feeding and breeding 
of livestock necessitated improvements in 
marketing. Mr. Armour had lived on the 
farm; he knew its problems and the diffi- 
culties encountered in disposing of the prod- 
ucts of the farm, and later established the 
packinghouse industry, whose business it is 
to gather up the food products and dis- 
tribute them to the world. 

In the incident to the installa- 
tion of the portrait, addresses were made by 


exercises 


some of the men who knew Philip D. Armour 
best: “His Influence on American Agricul- 


ture,” by Alvin H. Sanders; “His Influence 


in the Business World,’ by Harry A. 
Wheeler; “The Man,” by Dr. F. W. Gun- 
saulus. The portrait was unveiled by the 


Miss Lolita 
which it was presented to the University by 
the son, J. 
formally 


grand-daughter, Armour, after 
Ogden Armour, and its receipt 
acknowledged by Dr. 
Dean of the 


Eugene 
Davenport, 
culture. 


College of Agr!- 


Are you a salesman, manager, superintend- 
ent, foreman or stock keeper out of a job? 
Watch page 48 for good openings. Almost 
every week some packer advertises on that 
page for a man. Such chances do not remain 
open long; look them up, it will be worth 
your while. Or, if you want a position, why 
not advertise yourself? 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 

Melrose, Mass.—The Stevens Ice Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000 by W. C. Stevens, F. R. Stevens. 

Chicago, Ill—A. Rost, Jr., H. A. Halson 
and W. M. Smith have incorporated the 
Garfield Artificial Ice Company with $60,000 
capital stock. 


Se ——-— 





ICE NOTES. 

Ennis, Tex.—The ice plant at this place is 
to be enlarged at a cost of $50,000. 

Hurlock, Md.—An ice plant is to be erected 
by the Jefferson-Holt Ice Company. 

Moundsville, W. Va.—The Crystal Ice Com- 
pany’s factory has been destroyed by fire. 

Franklin, Tenn—H. M. Nicholas and A. 
Brown will erect a creamery and cheese plant. 

Culleoka, Tenn.—E. J. and T. H. Park are 
promoting the erection of an ice and cold 
storage plant. 

Booneville, Miss——The Booneville Water 
Works Company contemplate installing a 10- 
ton ice plant. 

Warrenville, S. C—The Aiken Ice Com- 
pany will build a 24-ton absorption plant 
costing $15,000. 

Macon, Ga.—The Odom Ice Cream Company 
has let contract for the erection of an addi- 
tion to its plant. 

Eastman, Ga.—The Eastman Light and 
Iee Company has let contract to install a 
12-ton ice plant. 

Boyertown, Pa.—D. M. Trout & Son, butch- 
ers, are making preparations for the erection 
of an ice plant here. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The ammonia tank at 
the plant of the American Ice Company has 
been damaged by fire. 

Cleveland, O.—The tefrigeration 
Company has increased its capital stock from 
$349,000 to $500,000. 


Scranton, Pa.—The Hotel Jermyn will in- 


ICE HANDLING MACHINERY 


FOR 


PACKERS 


For Natural and Manufactured 
ICE PLANTS 
Economical— Efficient 


Let Us Recommend 
the Proper Equipment 
for Your Needs 


ICE 
TOOLS 
Large Variety 
Large Stock 


Send for 
1913 Catalog 


Iceless 









HUDSON, N. Y. 


pton, Mess. Chicago, Ii. 








stall an ice and refrigerating system as soon 
as bids are submitted. 

Rockwell, Tex.—The Artesian Ice Com- 
pany, recently incorporated, has purchased 
machinery for its new plant. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A one-story refrigerating 
plant is to be erected by the American Wine 
Company at a cost of $20,000. 

Hot Springs, Ark.—J. Reutlinger, of Little 
tock, is reported as about to erect a $50,000 
ice and cold storage company. 

Etowah, Tenn.—The Crystal Ice and Cold 
Storage Company will install a refrigerating 
equipment for a 10-ton ice plant. 

Omaha, Neb.—Excavating for the erection 
of a second plant for the People’s Ice and 
Cold Storage Company has commenced. 

Gadsden, Ala.—The Alabama City, Gadsden 
and Attalia Railway will increase the ca- 
pacity of its ice plant to about 50 tons. 

Charleston, S. C.—The Public 


Service Company has completed its new com- 


Carolina 


bined ice and car-icing plant near Ashley Junc- 
tion. 

Mexia, Tex.—The Central Texas Ice Com- 
pany will increase its capital stock from 
$60,000 to $100,000 and erect plants at other 
points. 

Fredericksburg, Va.—J. M. W. Green is 
reported as organizing a company with 
$30,000 capital stock to erect an ice and 
cold storage plant. 

Hartford, Conn.—At the annual meeting of 
the Automatic held 
last week, the were re- 
elected: President and treasurer, I. K. Ham- 
ilton, Jr.; vice-president, A. C. Dunham; sec- 
retary, M. F. Owens; directors, James T. 
Sargent, of Philadelphia; Fred M. Kimball, 
of Boston; W. J. Warner, of New York; R. 
W. Rollins, of Worcester ; 


Refrigerating Company, 


following officers 


John R. Turner, 
of Jersey City; Louis R. Cheney, A. C. Dun- 
ham, S. G. Dunham and I. K. Hamilton, Jr 
of Hartford. 
cent. 


A quarterly dividend of 1% per 
declared, payable March 15 to 
stockholders of record February 1. 


was 





COMPARATIVE INSTALLATION AND 
OPERATING COST OF A COMBINED 
ICE MANUFACTURING AND COLD 
STORAGE PLANT. 


By R. H. Tait and L. C. Nordmeyer, Tait- 
Nordmeyer Engineering Co., St. Louis, Mo.* 

The basis of this comparison is a plant 
having a capacity of 60 tons of ice per day of 
24 hours, and a capacity of 
100,000 cubic feet. The cost of building and 
machinery equipment is figured three ways: 
first, with a simple steam plant; second, with 
a compound condensing plant; and third, with 
the Diesel engine. 


cold storage 


The cold storage space will require a re- 
frigerating capacity of 20 tons, which is 
equivalent to 12 tons of ice-making capacity. 
The refrigerating and equipment 
must, therefore, be capable of developing the 
equivalent of 72 tons of ice-making capacity 
for 24 hours daily. 

We have found in this latitude if the out- 
put of the month of July is figured at full 
capacity, then the output in July is approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. of the annual output. In 
the case under consideration, the yearly work 
is therefore equivalent to 72x31x100 — 14,880 
tons of ice. ——_—— 


machines 


15 

It is assumed that the plant would be 
erected in the southwest, and fuel oil is 
figured at 95 cents per barrel of 42 gallons. 
Artesian water is available at 87 degs. F. 
and city water at 90 degs. F. 

Buildings. 

The cost of the buildings, including boiler 
and freezing tank room, cold 
storage house and all insulation will be ap- 
proximately $60,000. The necessary building 
space will be practically the same for all three 


engine room, 


types of plant. 
The fixed charges against the building are 
as follows: 


*Paper read before the Third International Congress 
of Refrigeration, Chicago, 1913. 












Everybody Will Tell 
You that the 


Send for our Catalogue on Refrigeration—It may be our 
Ammonia Fitting Catalogue is what you need. 
what you require for refrigeration you can get it quick from 


FRICK COMPANY :: Waynesboro, Pa. 


FRICK 


Refrigerating 
Machine is 
the best you 
can buy— 
everything 
yj considered. 
fe Let us get 
© better ac- 
quainted. 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 8B. B. AMMONIA may be obtained from the following: 
IN AMMONIA ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. MEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 
BALTIMORE: Joseph 8S. Wernig Transfer Co. MEXICO, D. F.: Ernst 0. Heinsdorf. 
Hn nal 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. NEWARK: Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Supply Oo. 
: : : BUFFALO: Keystone Transfer Co, NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Rants. 
For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because CHICAGO: F. C. Schapper, Westerlin & Camp- NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
nothing will reduce the profits of your bell Co. Co., Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 
plant so surely as Ammonia laden with CINCINNATI: The Burger Bros. Co. NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 
organic impurities CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co., PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer Oo. 
. Henry Bollinger. PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Warehouse Oo. 
DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply Oo. 
Newman Bros., Inc. SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 
DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. ST. LOUIS: Pilsbry-Becker Engineering & Sup- 
HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. ply Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 
JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Co. 
KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron Works. 
i LIVERPOOL: Veter R. MeQuie & Son. SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co. 
- ‘ LOS ANGELES: United Iron Works. SPOKANE: United Iron Works. 
is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our LOUISVILLE: Union Warehouse, 7th and SEATTLE: United ieee —. a 
own production, thoroughly refined and Magnolia Sts. TOLEDO: Moreton uck Storage Oo. 
purified. Send for Free Book. MILWAUKEE: Central Warehouse. WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 
‘ hil 
HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING C0., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Per cent. WATCH PAGE 48 FOR BARGA,IN S 
IN i eh i esis, cs craton cs 6 
Insurance and taxes........... 1% 
Depreciation ....... Sgetivakierelvoets 5 m 
iii te The correct estimated value of 
ED wie eak mn ataweN at hess 124%, 


12% per cent. of $60,000 equals $7,500 per 
year. 


A Refrigerator Door 
and Window —is service 


Ist—Efficiency 
2nd—Strength and Durability 


JONES COLD STORE DOOR 
CO., HAGERSTOWN, MARY- 
LAND, products combine and 
recommend to the trained and 
untrained eye, unexaggerated 
ability to perform its work and 
water heater, smoke-stack, 2-60 ton refriger- to stand up to its place. 

ating capacity, refrigerating machines, am- 


monia compression system, distilling system, The construction object is in de- 
freezing system, steam and exhaust connec- fiance to the 
tions, air lifts and air compressor, circulating SLAM BANG LABORERS 


water pumps, cooling tower, piping for cold 
‘‘DISABLE ME IF YOU CAN” 


Inasmuch as 14,880 tons of ice represent the 
year’s work, the building charge will be 50.4 
cents per ton of ice. 


Simple Steam Plant. 

In this plant we contemplate using air lifts 
to pump the water from the artesian wells to 
furnish the necessary water for the plant in 
connection with a water-cooling tower. 

The mechanical equipment will include 
water tube boilers, boiler feed pumps, feed 





storage rooms, brine pumps brine cooler, all to safeguard your business is to 
5 y 


steam, brine and ammonia pipe covering, 60 _ 3 ‘ 

aw qunueiien and per ac - install a Refrigerating Machine on hag — 
and foundations for machinery. We estimate that is known to be reliable in ies a 

that the complete equipment, delivered and every way. The doors and Windows work 
erected, including engineers’ fees will be r . ily 

$65,000. The total cost of the plant, includ- — V “eee . cena peg A Sigg we 
ing building and machinery, will, therefore, Machines are built like a motor 

be $125,000. car. Have Die Forged Crank They will not leak. 

The auxiliary pumps about the plant will Shafts, ground to gauge, with Refrigerator Door and Frame 
consist of duplicate units, one steam-driven Die Cast Bearings. Self-con- and Windows mean shipped 
aan ee ae ae ——e tained, with all parts inter- complete ready to set in the 
barrels of oil per hour under the boilers when changeable. ecieiiital 
operating at full capacity. With oil costing Over 500 of these Machines We guarantee our “AD” state- 
ent. ps herr end the capacity ing TS J were sold in 1913, Tested be- | J ™ME 
ice —3.08 «& 95 penta x 24 — 72 — 97.6 cents fore shipment—you take no We believe ns big part of = 
per ton of ice. chances. They need but little success is due to pleasing our 

The operating cost we estimate as follows: attention and do not require a patrons. 

2 firemen at $720 per year...$1,440 per year skilled operator. Carried in We are the sole manufacturers 
: ap esheets rye he stock by our Branches through- of the “NO EQUAL” DOOR 
: indy sone He _ 900° « out the Country, so that you with round jams so popular with 
Oil, waste, ete. ... .. 800 “ " ; the packing trade. 


can get them promptly. 
Total vit $6540 « Our Revolving Ice Cream Door 


$6,540 - er York Manufacturing is a success for its purpose. 


14.880 Our Ice Doors and Chutes do all 


[ee handling ........... 0.14 “« Company that is required. 
Tod operating o- —— York, Pa. Jones Cold Store Door Co. 


pense ... 2a 006 cee 
Fixed charges on the mechanical equipment Branches in all Principal Cities Hagerstown, Md., U.S.A. 


are as follows: 























Per cent. 


Interest on machinery investment..... 6 
Insurance and taxes.......... “a 1% 
Depreciation and obsolescence.......... 5 
TEE inssatetar oe aru idea cated ead erd 1214 
12% per cent. on $65,000 equals $8,125. 
Fixed charges per ton of ice = $8,125 ~ 
14.880 = $.546. The total cost per ton of 


ice is, therefore, given by the following: 


Fixed charges $ .546 per ton of ice 
Fuel S16 = 
Operating expenses 079 

Total , $2,101 
Fixed charges on building 504 

Total cost $2.605 = a 


Attention is here called to the fact that the 
total cost of ice. 
later 


as given above and in the 
teh actual 
ice at the platform, owing to the fact 


deductions, is higher than 
cost of 
that the fixed charges on the machinery and 
building include the fixed charges on brine 
cooler, brine pumps, cold storage house pip- 


ing, cold storage house building, and insula- 


tion which hould be. properly charged 
against the cold storage house only. As these 
are the same in each case considered, the 


costs given in each case will not affect the 
comparison. 

As the amomnia cost will depend on the 
care given the plant, and should be the same 
for the esti- 
mated cost per ton in making the comparison. 


each, it has not been used in 


Compound Condensing Steam Plant. 
In this plant we contemplate pumping the 
the 
manner as in the simple steam plant. 

The both of 
machines the generator will be com- 
The will 
equipped with economizers, so that the best 


water from the artesian wells in same 


engines on the refrigerating 


and on 


pound conde nsing. boilers be 


efficiency may be obtained in the complete 


plant. We estimate the complete cost of the 


mechanical equipment, including engineers’ 


commission, at $76,400. 


When operating under full load, we esti- 
mate that there will be consumed 2.38 bar- 
rels of oil per hour, making the fuel cost 
$2.26 per hour, or $.753 per ton of ice. 

The operating expenses for labor, oil, 
waste, etc.. will be $.579 per ton of ice, the 


same as for the simple steam plant. 


The fixed charges against the investment 


will be 12%. per cent. of $76.400, or $9,550 — 
$.642 per ton of ice 
The total cost per ton of ice is, therefore, 


given in th 


following: 
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Fixed charges ........... $ .642 per ton of ice 
| ee eer ee ae ™ " 
Operating cost ........... 079“ 


Total, without building 
ee ere $1.974 “ 


Building charge 504 * : 
TOG GE: cis cienis. See zy 
Complete cost of the plant is as follows: 

ke 2, Sa eee re $ 76400 

Cost of building ...... 60,000 
EE Gn eS Rand eae des «cen $136,400 


Diesel Engine Plant. 

In this plant we will use the city water 
for the making of raw water ice and for the 
cooling tower make-up. 

All auxiliaries around the plant will be 
driven by electric current. will con- 
sist of two 225 BHP. Diesel engines, to each 


Power 


of which will be belted one 60-ton refrigerat- 
ing capacity refrigerating machine and one 
40 kilowatt generator. 

The complete mechanical equipment will 
consist of two 225 BHP. Diesel engines, two 
40 KW. belted generators, switchboard, two 
60-ton refrigerating capacity belt-driven re- 
frigerating machines, compression system, 
raw water ice freezing system, cooling tower, 
two centrifugal water circulating pumps, cold 
storage piping, two triplex brine pumps, 
brine cooler, brine and ammonia pipe cover- 
ing, ammonia, calcium chloride, 2 oil tanks, 
foundations for refrigerating machines, Die- 
sel engines, etc. 

We estimate the complete equipment will 


cost $83,923, including engineers’ commission. 


The fixed charges against the mechanical . 


equipment will be as follows: 
Interest on invest- 

ment 6 % 
Insurance and taxes.1144% 


744% of $83,923 — $6,294 


Depreciation and ob- 
solescence on oi l 
engines 10% of $34,440 — $3,444 
Depreciation and ob- 
solescence on re- 
mainder of ma- 
chinery 57% of $49,483 — $2,474 
a pstandeccce'd «a9: aire 
Fixed charges per ton of ice = $12,212 


14,880 $0.821 per ton of ice. When operat- 
ing at full capacity we estimate the power as 
follows: 


tefrigerating ma- 


chine 


282 BHP at Diesel engine 
Electric se _ = 


units. 97 


379 ” 


Total 
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Assuming an oil consumption of eight gal- 
lons per 100 BHP hours, then there would be 
consumed 30 gallons of oil per hour, making 
the fuel cost $16.30 per day, or 22.6 cents per 
ton ice-making capacity. 

The operating expenses will be as follows: 


FO rer eerie ree $2,460 per year 
SUMS Co r4 Oh a0 sdukeanenwais 1,440 re 
A ge ae ere 900 
eer peer 800 

SS rd ee eye ee $5,600 se 
5.600 


Se re $0.376 per ton ice 
14,880 
Iee handling ...... 


Total operating cost. ... .$0.516 


City water must be supplied for making 60 
tons of ice and for supplying the losses of 
the cooling tower. For this purpose, we esti- 
mate that there will be used 263,500 cu. ft. of 


water per month. 


70,000 cu. ft. of water costs.......... $ 64.15 
193,500 cu. ft. of water at 7c. per 100.. 135.50 
Total water cost per month . $199.65 
$200 

Water costs per ton of ice - - 
31x72 


ate Vare $0.09 


From the above we find the total cost per 


ton of ice as follows: 


Fixed charges .......... 


. 80.821 per ton ice 


Fuel Tee Aceeoors 226 
Operating expenses ..e%a,. 516 
eer rey s 090 
Total, without building ; 
charge stieler ati aity'o anata $1.65> y “ 
Building charges ......... - 


04 


Total cost per ton of ice .$2.157 

The total cost of the plant will be as fol- 

lows: 

$ 83,923 
60,000 


Cost of machinery 
Cost of buildings 


Total cost . $143,923 


Resume. 


The comparative cost Of installation and 
operation of the three types 


in the following table: 


of plant is given 


Compound 


con- 
Simple densing Diesel 
steam steam engine 
plant. plant. plant. 
Cost buildings . $60,000 $60,000 $60,000 
Cost machinery.... 65,000 76,400 83,923 


Total cost ... $125,000 $136,400 $143,923 
(Continued on page 32.) 











KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


The Zaremba Patent Evaporator 


For TANKWATER and GLUE 
Built in all sizes from 100 to 10,000 gallons per hour 
We offer, not the excellence of yesterday, but the excellence of today 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Prices Irregular—Trade Fairly Active—Hog 
Statement Above Expectations — Other 
Food Animal Supply Shows Decrease. 


The feature of the week was the Govern- 
ment report on the food animal supply which 
was issued just at the close of the market 
on Tuesday. Prior to the issuance of this 
statement, the market was quite active and 
firm, showing an advance to about the high 
level of the movement, but at the advance 
met quite a good deal of selling, and on 
Tuesday was heavy. The advance in the 
market was due to more moderate hog move- 
ment, and a firm tone to the hog market 
with some speculative buying of product. 
There was also considerable demand based 
on the theory that the Government report 
would be distinctly unfavorable in the food 
animal supply. 

The report showed a decrease of 3.7 per 
cent. in the number of hogs in the country, 
with a total loss compared with last year of 
2,245,000, which was only about half what 
was estimated in the report issued by a trade 
paper last week. The loss in the number 
of sheep in the country was 3.4 per cent. or 
1,763,000, and the loss in the 
cattle other than milch 
per cent., or 175,000. 


number of 
% of 1 
The small decrease in 


cows Was 


the number of cattle was a little surprising 
in view of all the claims of a falling off in 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


the supply of live stock. There was also 
an increase in the number of milch cows in 
the country of 1.2 per cent. Taking the in- 
crease in the number of milch cows and the 
decrease in other food animals and the ag- 
gregate decrease compared with last year 
was 3,943,000. 

The fact of any decrease in the food ani- 
mal supply considering the increasing popu- 
lation, is a serious factor, and naturally 
means increased prices. The fact of in- 
creased prices for live stock is reflected in 
the average value given. In swine the aver- 
age value is $10.40 per head, compared with 
$9.86 last year, and $9.17 in 1910. Sheep 
$4.04, compared with $3,94 and $4.12 respec- 
tively. The greatest change is in the price 
of cattle. The average value of milch cows 
is $53.94 against $45.04 last year, and $35.29 
in 1910, and in beef cattle the average was 
$31.13 compared with $26.13 a year ago, and 
$19.07 in 1910. 

The comparative statement of the number 
of food animals in the country, the percent 
compared with the preceding years, and the 
values per head, were as follows: 


Fer cent. of Total Value 
Milch Cows. prev. year. number. per head. 
January 1, 1914........ 101.2 20,737,000 $53.94 
January 1, 1086......... 99.0 20,497,000 45.02 
January 1, 1912........ 99.4 20,699,000 39.39 
Census, April 15, 1910. 20,625,000 35.29 


Other Cattle. 





January 1, 1914........ 99.5 35,855,000 31.13 
January 1, 1913 ao 96.7 36,050,000 26.36 
January 1, 1912. en 93.9 37,260,000 21.20 
Census April 15, 1910 wis 41,178,000 19.07 
Sheep. 
January 1, 1914........ 96.6 49,719,000 4.04 
January 1, 1913........ 98.3 51,482,000 3,94 
Jenuary 1, 1913.......2-. 97.6 52,362,000 3,46 
Census April 15, 1910. nae 52,448,000 4.12 
Swine. 
January 1, 1014......55 96.3 58,933,000 10.40 
Someney 2, BERR ...6<660% 93.5 €1,178,000 9.86 
January 1, 1912........ 99.7 65,410,000 8.00 
Census, April 15, 1910.. 58,186,000 9.17 


The movement of hogs during the past 
week has been fairly liberal, and this has 
been with maintained prices for hogs at 
western packing points. The average weights 
of the hogs have been fairly good. The re- 
ceipts at western points last week were 559,- 
000, slightly less than the preceding week, 
and the packing for the past week was a 
little less than last year. The total for the 
week was 668,000 at western points, com- 
pared with 648,000 the preceding week, and 
710,000 a year ago. The grand aggregate 


since November 1 has been 7,916,000, com- 
pared with 7,423,000 last year. 

In connection with the statement of the 
number of swine in the country, it is rather 
an interesting fact that the increase in 
packing during the past year accounted for 
about half of the decrease in the supply. 
With the loss from disease as large as the 
preceding year, it seems probable that the 
decrease in the total supply would have been 
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In the great Armour plants this brand is used exclusively. 
complete satisfaction and the very highest degree of cold-producing power. 


monia. 


ammonia. 


densable gases. 


Each drum is tested for purity, dryness and volatility. Sold subject to your test before using. 


Stocks carried at all principal shipping points. Write for information. 


The Armour Ammonia Works 


Owned and Operated by ARMOUR «<<: COMPANY 


uality 
Uniformity 
Purity 


Consider each and all of these points in judging am- 
The economy and efficiency of your cooling 
system are based on the quality of your anhydrous 


We guarantee the Armour brand to be pure and 
dry—free from all foreign substances and non-con- 


Use it in your plant and be assured of 


“Ty 


Reliability 








CHICAGO, ILL. 














26 
much larger than reported. After two years 
of rather large losses, it is possible that the 
country has to a certain extent gotten con- 
trol of the While 
true that reports have been received claiming 


cholera situation. it is 
very serious losses in localities, there is con- 
siderable doubt whether these losses are gen- 
eral enough to bring the aggregate loss as 
high as last year. 

Taking the comparison of live stock values 
as shown in the Government report per 
head, and the averaging price for live stock 
reported last week at Chicago per hundred, 
and it will be seen that the relation of val- 
ues in the leading markets of the country 
are very closely in line with the increases 
reported in the farm values. The quotations 


for the past week and previous years follow: 





Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 

Last Week $8.55 $5.50 $7.65 
Previous week S.60 5.40 7.70 
Cor. week 1915 7.79 5.65 8.65 
Cor. week 1912 6.75 4.25 6.30 
Cor. week 1911 6.15 4.00 5.90 
Cor. week 1910 5.85 5.30 7.85 
Cor. week 1900 6.00 4.75 7.30 
LARD.—The market is dull, with City and 
Middle West lard showing weakness and a 
slow demand at a widening difference under 
Chicago. Demand is quiet for all grades. 
City steam, 10%,@10%c.; Middle West, 


Western, $11.25 @11.50; re- 
Continent, $11.60; South 


kegs, $13.15: 


$10.85@ 10.90: 
fined, American, 
$12.15; 
Ss! 4a so * 
PORK.— The 
steady 


Brazil. compound lard, 


market and 
the 
jobbing 


has been quiet 
week, with only a 


Mess is 


about 
limited 


past 


trade. quoted 


$23.50@ 24; clear, $20.25@22; family, $24.50 
@27. 
BEEF.—Prices are firmly held, but trade 


all 


$17.75@ 18.75; 


is limited on grades. Family, $19@20; 


mess, packet, $18@19; extra 


India mess, $28@ 30. 





SEE PAGE 89 FOR LATER MARKETS. 











EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 
Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, January 28, 1914: 


THE NATIONAL 


143,540 Ibs.; Hamilton, W. L, 
Hull, England, 146,909 Ibs.; 
Finland, 26,085 Ibs.; 
005 Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 1,950,988 Ibs. ; 
London, England, 28,100 Ibs.; Nassau, W. L., 
772 lbs.; Neweastle, England, 34,452 
Neuvitas, Cuba, 8,192 lIbs.; Rio Janeiro, Bra- 
zil, 2.477 Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 13,039 Ibs. 
HAM.—Barbados, W. I., 3,099 lbs.; Bristol, 
England, 33,335 lbs.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 
1,399 lbs.; Curacao, Leeward Islands, 412 lbs.; 


940 
Helsingfors, 
Palmas, A. R., 3,- 


Russia, 
Ibs.; 


Las 


lbs.; 


Cardiff, Wales, 2,150 Ibs.; Ciudad Bolivar, 
Venezuela, 1.848 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 5,793 
lbs.; Cardenas, Cuba, 1,653 lbs.; Demerara, 


British Guiana, 2,118 lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 
616,291 lbs.; Guantanamo, Cuba, 13,286 Ibs.; 
Guadeloupe, W. L., 8,630 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 
26,501 Ibs.; Hamilton, W. I., 5,242 lbs.; Hull, 
England, 272.743 lbs.; Jeremie, Haiti, 4,456 
Ibs.; Kingston, W. I., 3,189 Ibs.; La Guaira, 
Venezuela, 13,783 Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 
758,723 lbs.; London, England, 112,432 lbs.; 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, Ibs.; Manches- 


5,337 


ter, England, 24,000 Ibs.; Nassau, W. L., 7,- 
466 lbs.; Neweastle, England, 3,248 Ibs.; 


Neuvitas, Cuba, 17.469 lbs.; Port of Spain, 


W. L., 6,113 lbs.; Port Antonio, W. IL., 639 
Ibs.; San Domingo, S. D., 1,027 Ibs.; Sanchez, 


S. D., 1,008 Ibs.; St. Thomas, W. I., 11,169 
Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 4,253 lbs.; Southamp- 
ton, England, 45,952 Ibs.; St. Johns, N. F., 


18,130 lbs.; Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 5,140 
Ibs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 5,245 Ibs. 
LARD.—Algoa Bay, Africa, 36,960 lbs.; 


Amsterdam, Holland, 25,724 lbs.; Aberdeen, 
Scotland, 43,129 Ibs.; Belfast, Ireland, 3,700 
lbs.; Barranquilla, Colombia, 1,814 lbs.; Bar- 
bados, W. I., 38,592 lbs.; Breman, Germany, 


11,000 Ibs.; Bremerhaven, Germany, 2,200 
Ibs.; Bristol, England, 306,800 lbs.; Carta- 


gena, Colombia, 20,850 Ibs.; Catania, Sicily, 
15,250 lbs.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 7,000 
Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 33,994 lbs.; Curacao, 
Leeward Islands, 13,359 lbs.; Cardiff, Wales, 


6,000 lbs.; Ciudad Bolivar, Venezula, 30,970 
Ibs.; Cardenas, Cuba, 28,108 lbs.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 5,300 Ilbs.; Delagoa Bay, 


Africa, 15,500 lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 198,- 


450 Ibs.; Guayaquil, Ecuador, 2,700 Ibs.; 
Guantanamo, Cuba, 393,450 Ibs.; Genoa, 
Italy, 6,400 lbs.; Guadeloupe, W. I., 7,147 
Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 48,417 lbs.; Hamburg, 
Germany, 77,400 lbs.; Hamilton, W. I., 2,698 
Ibs.; Hull, England, 557,234 lbs.; Jeremie, 


Haiti, 33,913 lbs.; Kingston, W. I., 2,568 lbs.; 
Koenigsberg, Germany, 202,931 lbs.; Las Pal- 
mas, A. R., 14,700 lbs.; Lagos, Spain, 5,234 
Ibs.; Leith, Scotland, 49,265 lbs.; Liverpool, 





BACON.—Abo, Russia, 26,655 Ibs.; Bristol, England, 1,322,860 lbs.; London, England, 
England, 108.934 lbs.; Buenos Aires, A. R., 393.157 Ibs.; Maracaibo, Venezuela, 913 Ibs.; 
970 Jbs.; Cardiff, England, 2,625 Ibs.; Colon, Marsala. Sicily, 5,010 lbs.; Messina, Italy, 
Panama, 4,872 lbs.; Drontheim, Norway, 132,- 14,550 Ibs. 5 Malta, Island of, 2,800 Ibs. ; 
248 Ihbs.; Guatanamo, Cuba, 7,500 lbs.; Glas- Malmo, Sweden, 18.78% Ibs. 5 Neweastle, Eng- 
7 : a ee ee es land, 131,664 lbs.; Nassau, W. I., 17,644 lbs.; 
gow, Scotland, 108,213 Ibs.; Genoa, Italy, 16,- Naples, Italy, 25,490 Ibs.; Neuvitas, Cuba, 
410 Ibs.: Havana, Cuba, 34,709 lbs.; Hango, 16,104 Ibs.; Plymouth, England, 19,600 Ibs.; 

EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 
Exports of commodities from New York to foreign ports for the week ending Thurs- 
day, January 22, 1914, as shown by Williams & Terhune’s report, are as follows: 
Bacon 
oi Cottonseed aud 
Cake. Oil. Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 
Steamer and Destinaticr Bags. Bblis. Vkgs s0XE% I’kgs *kgs tbls Tes. and Pkgs 

Maryland, London 200 252 25 145 16425 

St. Paul, Southampton 397 100 2225 

Kyno, Hull 25 813 45 410 7659 

Wells, City. Bristol 360 95 8740 

Cameronia, Glasgow 200 1093 50 160 50 

President Lincoln, Hamburg 50 aD 361 1575 8000 

Pennsvivania, Hamburg 625 350 

Hursund, Hamburg 400 

Scharnhorst, Bremen , , 100 

Nieuw Amsterdam, Rotterdam 12749 300 25 

Laplane Antwerp JO 475 75 82 156 6240 

Dordeaux Havre 205 100 

La Provence, Havre ‘ 307 25 

(,ermal Marseilles 1325 50 200 

Veron: Vediterranean 25 85 , 375 

Pannonia, Mediterranean 1745 70 260 

Virginia, Mediterranean 27 

Laconia, Mediterranean 80 

Yotal 19762 5077 3575 275 518 677 3566 50824 
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Palermo, Sicily, 89,228 lbs.; Port of Spain, 


W. L, 102,898 lbs.; Port au Prinee, W. LI., 
58,138 lbs.; Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 5,300 Ibs.; 
Rotterdam, Holland, 981,929 lbs.; Surinam, 


Dutch Guiana, 800 Ibs.; Stockholm, Sweden, 
26,600 Ibs.; St. Johns, N. F., 4,354 lbs.; San- 
chez, S. D., 24,765 Ibs.; St. Thomas, W. L., 
14,738 Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 7,241 lbs.; Stet- 
tin, Germany, 257,650 lbs.; Swansea, Wales, 


14,000 Ibs.; Southampton, England, 151,465 
Ibs.; Santos, Brazil, 45,577 Ibs. ; San Domingo, 


S. D., 5,052 Ibs.; Taetal, Chile, 850 Ibs.; Val- 
paraiso, Chile, 2,565 Ibs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
18,731 lbs. 

PORK.—Barbados, W. I., 124 bbls.; Cay- 
enne, French Guiana, 10 bbls.; Ciudad Boli- 
var, Venezuela, 4 bbls.; Colon, Panama, 10 
bbls.; Demerara, British Guiana, 350 bbls.; 
Glasgow, Scotland, 25 bbls.; Guantanamo, 
Cuba, 5 bxs.; Guadeloupe, W. I., 23  bbls.; 
Hamburg, Germany, 10 bbls.; Jeremie, Haiti, 
52 bbls.; Kingston, W. I., 12 bbls.; Liverpool, 
England, 210 bbls, 33 tes.; London, England, 
50 bbls.; Nassau, W. I., 421% bbls.; Port of 
Spain, 294 bbls, 66 tes.; Port Antonio, W. I., 
69 bbls.; Port au Prince, W. I., 145 bbls.; 
Sanchez, S. D., 6 bbls.; St. Thomas, W. L., 
28 bbls.; St. Johns, N. F., 723 bbls.; Sav- 
anilla, Colombia, 4 bbls.; Surinam, Dutch 
Guiana, 179 bbls. 

SAUSAGE.—Algoa Bay, Africa, 45 pa.; 
Curacao, Leeward Islands, 9 pa.; Hamilton, 
W. I., 204 pa.; London, England, 10 pa.; 
Port au Prince, W. I., 8 pa.; Vera Cruz, Mex- 
ica, 6 bxs. 

?, 
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EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending Jan. 24, 











1914, with comparisons: 
PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From 
oy ending - ending Nov. 1, 13, 
To— Jan. 24, Jan. 25, to Jan. 24, 
1914. 1913. 1913. 
United Kingdom 253 495 4,060 
Continent ....... 502 587 2,111 
So. & Cen. Am 428 618 3,337 
West Indies : 1,348 863 11,794 
- Br. No. Am. Col.. 27 579 6,856 
Other countries .. ‘eens.  —“aomereware 210 
eo ee - 3,142 28,368 
MEATS, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 9,474,450 72,875,900 
Continent ....... 5,607,675 
So. & Cen. Am 1,433,775 
West Indies ..... 1,924,225 
Br. No. Am. Col. 61,800 
Other countries. . 2,000 
Se > éheanreee 7,039,475 10,617,875 81,905,375 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 63,349,494 
Continent paces 43,115,999 
So. & Cen. Am... 4,219,484 
West Indies a3 ),488,708 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 183,938 
Other countries 182,210 
| eee 9,402,006 16,069,770 116,539,833 


RECAVPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 


Pork, bbls. Meats, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 





New York 1,894 3,001,775 
Boston : 102 1,862,700 
Philadelphia on. o| “eeaiioaape 
Baltimore ; Conia sa:404 019 
New Orleans 4052 389,000 1,932,000 
Galveston ‘ 100 Sechislatee 174,000 
St. John, N. B 1,087,000 676,000 
Iialifax 5 580,000 138,000 
Portland, Me 319,000 220,000 


9,402,006 





Total week 

Previous week 11,443,329 
Two weeks ago 11,370,401 
Cor, week last y'r 16,069,770 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 


From Noy, 1, "1, 
to Jan, : ‘14 


Same time 


last year. Changes. 





Pork Ibs 4,200 Ine. 37,400 
Meats, lhe Ine. 5,246,150 
Lard, Jbs Dec. 8,989,596 
&% 
OCEAN FREIGHTS. 

Liverpool, Glasgow. Hamburg. 

Ter ton. Per ton. Per 100 Ibs. 

teef. per tierce ve aa 22/6 @29c. 
Ol Cuke 1 Ihe. @l4e. 
Racon . 20/ 22/6 @29¢e. 
lard, tierces . 20/ 22/6 @29c. 
Cheese 25/ 30/ @50c. 
Canned meats 20/ 22/6 @29e. 
Butter . 30/ 80/ @50c. 
Tallow 22/6 @29c. 
Pork, per barrel 20/ 22/6 @29¢. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—tThere is not much stuff press- 
ing on the market at this time, and apparently 
this is the principal factor in the maintenance 
of values. large, and 
sumers are disinclined to take much stuff for 
future requirements. 


Demand is not con- 
This buying policy has 
been practiced for some time, and the result 
is that there are frequent sales of small quan- 


tities. It is reported that the inquiry at pres- 


ent is well distributed for various grades. 
Western markets have been relatively firm, 
and this has had quite a little influence. The 


Government report on farm animals proved 
disappointing to those who were enthusiastic- 
ally bullish. Cattle on farms aside from milch 
35,855,000, against 


49,719,000, 


cows were estimated at 
36,030,000 last Sheep at 


against 51,482,000 a year ago. 


year. 


There is practically no demand in our mar- 
ket from The London 
did not receive much attention. There were 
1,150 casks offered for sale, of which only 497 
were taken, at prices unchanged to 3d, ad- 
vance. 


abroad. auction sale 


The official figures showed exports of 
tallow for the month of December totaled 827,- 
000 pounds, against 1,563,000 last year, while 
for the year ending December 31, there were 
26,000,000 pounds exported, against 27,400,- 
000 the preceding year. 

Prime city tallow was quoted at 6%c., with 
stuff offered on that basis and city specials 
at Te., that price being bid near the close of 
the week. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS, 











OLEO STEARINE. 
ruled quiet and steady. 





The market has 
Sales have been made 
on the basis of 914c. Offerings are generally 
lighter, but as an offset, 

OLEO OIL.—The 


very little this week. 


demand lacks volume. 


situation has changed 


Prices are about steady, 


with a small trade. Extras are quoted at 
New York at 9%4c¢., and 56 florins at Rot- 
terdam. 

GREASE.—The market continues quiet but 
steady. Some export demand has materialized 
in choice white grease at good prices. Low 
grades are dull and about steady. Quotations 


are nominal, as follows: 
bone, 534, @6%¢e. ; 


COCOANUT 


Yellow, 5% @6\¢. ; 
house, 5% @6\yc, 
OIL.—The 


situation has de- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


veloped quite adversely as to prices the past 
few days. Cables have been lower, reporting 
pressure on the foreign markets and slow 
demand. It is intimated that the demand is 
being effected by the hardening process, enabl- 


ing consumers to use lower priced oils to 
some extent. Cochin, 11°%,@12e.; arrival, 
1044@10%j¢.; Ceylon, 103¢@10%c.;_ ship- 
ment, 10c. 

CORN OIL.—The market is dull and 


easier with other oils. 
6.70 in car lots. 
SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market continues 


Prices quoted at $6.55 


quiet and about steady. Spot is quoted at 
634 @7e. 
PALM OIL.—The market has been dull 


and steadily held on palm oils, with values 
held a little more firmly, but palm kernel oil 
is easier with competing oils. Prime red spot, 
6%,@7c.; to arrive, 644@6%c.; Lagos, spot, 
Tw%aT%4ec.; to arrive, palm kernel, 
104,@10%c.; shipment, 10@10%¢c. 
NEATSFOOT OIL.—tTrade this week has 
been fairly active, with a better domestic 
trade and some business for export. For 20 
cold test, 96@9S8c. ; 30 do., 88c.; 40 do., water 
white, SO0@S82c.; prime, 68c.; low grade, off 


yellow, 62c. 
na 
EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 


Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, January 28, 1914: 

BEEF.—Barbados, W. I., 73 bbls., 5 tes.; 
Cayenne, French Guiana, 57 bbls.; Curacao, 
Leeward Islands, 7 bbls.; Demerara, British, 
Guiana, 190 bbls.; Glasgow, Scotland, 80 tes.; 
Guadeloupe, W. I., 35 bbls.; Hull, England, 
5 bbls.; Jeremie, Haiti, 121%, bbls.; Liverpool, 
England, 50 tes.; Nassau, W. L, 55% bbls.; 
Nuevitas, Cuba, 5 bbls.; Port Antonio, W. L, 
11 bbls.; Port of Spain, W. I., 22 bbls., 30 
tes.; Port au Prince, W. IL, 35 bbls.; St. 
Thomas, W. IL, 12 bbls.; St. Johns, N. F., 
155 bbls.; Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 414 bbls. 


The. ; 


FRESH MEAT.—Colon, Panama, 128,756 
lbs.; Liverpool, England, 43,735 lbs.; London, 


England, 52,393 lbs.; Nassau, W. I., 3,715 


lbs. 

OLEO OIL.—Bergen, Norway, 50 tes.; 
Christiania, Norway, 140 tes.; Glasgow, 
Scotland, 195 tes.; Genoa, Italy, 25  tes.; 


Havana, Cuba, 16 tes.; Hamburg, Germany, 
70 tes.; Liverpool, England, 350 tes.; London, 
England, 250 tes.; Rotterdam, Holland, 765 
tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE. — Barbados, W. L, 
16,665 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 4,600 Ibs.; Cura- 
cao, Leeward Islands, 3,760 Ibs.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 1,400 lbs.; Hamilton, W. L., 
1,100 lbs.; Jeremie, Haiti, 2,000 Ibs.; Kings- 
ton, W. I., 1,700 lbs.; Nassau, W. I., 3,835 
Ibs.: Port Antonio, W. I., 5,500 Ibs.; St. 
Johns, N. F., 45,416 Ibs. 


TALLOW.—Cucuta, Colombia, 15,513 lbs.; 


Demerara, British Guiana, 4,748 lbs.; Man- 
chester, England, 17,971 lbs.; Marseilles, 
France, 27,665 lbs. 

TONGUE.—Hull, England, 297 es.; Lon- 


don, England, 825 pa.; Liverpool, England, 
446 pa.; Manchester, England, 325 pa.; Mar- 
seilles, France, 5 pa.; Newcastle, England, 
57 es.; Port au Prince, W. I., 10 bbls. 
CANNED MEAT.—Algoa Bay, Africa, 198 
pa.; Barbados, W. I, 39 pa.; Bristol, Eng- 
land, 320 es.; Colon, Panama, 88 pa.; Cura- 


cao, Leeward Islands, 106 pa.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 50 pa.; Delagoa_ Bay, 


Africa, 49 pa.; Guantanamo, Cuba, 124 pa.; 
Havre, France, 176 pa.; Havana, Cuba, 50 
pa.; Kingston, W. IL, 41 pkgs.; La Guaira, 
Venezuela, 68 pa.; Liverpool, England, 337 
es.; London, England, 150 pa.; Nassau, W. L, 
68 es.; Newcastle, England, 50 es.; Port An- 
tonio, W. I., 25 pa.; Rotterdam, Holland, 250 
es.; St. Thomas, W. I., 64 pa.; Southampton, 
England, 50 es.; Santos, Brazil, 155 pa.; 
Savanilla, Colombia, 42 cs.; Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, 31 cs. 


—o— 
FRESH BEEF AND MUTTON IMPORTS. 
Imports of fresh beef into the port of New 
York for the past week amounted to 5,832 
quarters, compared to 14,411 quarters last 
week and 3,885 quarters two weeks ago. This 
week’s arrivals includ 4,832 quarters of 
chilled and 1,000 adil of frozen beef, of 
which 2,122 chilled came direct from South 


America. The balance was via England, and 
included 1,000 quarters of -frozen beef from 


Australia. 4 

Imports of frozen mutton firing the week 
included 1,759 carcasses of Mimb and 6,491 of 
mutton from Argentina. 

Besides the beef imported in quarters the 
week’s receipts included 8,397 bags of be@f 
cuts and sausage meat. There were also 1,838 
bags of ground bone, horn pith, etc., and 56 
‘ases Of ste >. < 
cases of stearine nnnilidanid aos 

LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 

Exports of livestock and dressed beef from 
United States and Canadian ports for the 
week ending January 24, 1914, are reported 
by Williams & Terhune as follows: 

Port. 

From New York 
From Boston in 
From Vhiladelphia 


From Baltimore .. 
From Montreal 


Cattle. Sheep. Beef. 


Total osanaeee 
Total last week ... 


tilvviui 








Green Olive Oil Foots 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AND ALL OTHER SOAP MATERIALS 


WELCH, HOLME @® CLARK CO. 
383 West St., New York 
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COTTON OIL CABLE MARKETS 


Hamburg. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, January 30.—Market easy. Quo- 
tations: Choice summer white oil, 72 marks; 
butter oil, 72 marks; summer yellow, 67%, 
marks. 
Rotterdam. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Rotterdam, 30.—Market easy. 
yellow, 39% florins; 
choice summer white, 42% florins, and butter 
oil, 43, florins. 


January 


Quotations: Summer 


Antwerp. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Antwerp, January 30.—Market easy. 
tations: Summer yellow, 821, frances. 


Quo- 


Marseilles. 


(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Marseilles, January 30.—Market easy. Quo- 
tations: Prime summer yellow, 871% francs: 
prime winter yellow, 92 francs; choice sum- 
mer white oil, 9114 frances. 
Liverpool. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, January 30.—Market easy. Quo- 
tations: Prime summer yellow, 34%s.; sum- 
mer yellow, 33%s. . 


—— &o—_—__ 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 
Columbia, S. C., January 29.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil, 45c. for February, 46c. for March and 
April bid. Mills in Southeast selling some 
oil the past three days. 


; Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 
Atlanta, Ga., January 29.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil, 45¢e.; very little trading. Meal dull 
at $26.50, f. o. b. mills. Hulls extremely dull 
at $9, Atlanta, loose. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 
Memphis, Tenn., January 29.—Cottonseed 
oil market firm; prime crude, 4644c. Prime 8 
per cent. meal, $26.75@27.25 per short ton. 
Hulls, $7@7.25, loose. 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 
New Orleans, La., January 29.—Crude cot- 
tonseed oil easier at 43c. for basis prime 
Texas. Prime meal barely steady at $29, 


New Orleans; 71% per cent. meal lower, 
$27.75. Hulls easier, $8.75 loose, $11.50 
sacked. 

Dallas. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., January 29.—Fairly good in- 
quiry for cottonseed oil this week, with some 
trading at 44@45c. for basis prime and 454%4@ 
46,c. for prime. Cake market for export 
weaker; choice loose cake, $30.75 per short 
ton, f. o. b. Galveston, and $29 for prime cake. 


? 
—_— * 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, January 29.—Latest quotations 
on chemicals and soapmakers’ supplies are as 
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d the Children happy by getting 
that Can of ?> 





or 
and prepare 
their dinner with it 


YOUR GROCER HAS THEM ~ INSIST ON NO OTHER, 


NEVER 


‘accept a substitute but insist upon the 


LEADER of them all in the 


Frying, seasoning, shortening and Salad line. 





lo 
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FLOYD & K STS. 


uisyille, Cotto” 





Oil! Go, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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CABLE ADDRESS 'COTTONOIL 





follows: 74@76 per cent. caustic soda, $1.50 
@1.65 basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. caustic 
soda, $1.80 per 100 lbs.; 98 per cent. pow- 
dered caustic soda in bbls., 214@2',c. per Ib.; 
58 per cent. soda ash, 80c. per 100 \bs.; 48 per 
cent. carbonate soda ash, 95c. per 100 Ibs.; 
tale, 14,@1%e. per lb.; silex, $15@20 per ton 
of 2,000 lbs.; marble flour, $8 per ton of 
2,000 lbs.; silicate of soda, 90c. per 100 Ibs.; 
chloride of lime in casks, 114¢., and in bbls. 
2c, per lb.; carbonate of potash, 4@4%4c. per 
lb.; electrolytic caustic potash, 44@4%e. 
per Ib. 

Prime palm oil in casks, 6% @7e. per Ib.; 
genuine Lagos palm oil in casks, 714¢. per Ib.; 
clarified palm oil in bbls., 73,¢. per lb.; palm 
kernel oil, 1014,@10%ce. per lb.; green olive 
oil, 78c. per gal.; yellow olive oil, 85@87e. 
per gal.; green olive oil foots, 73, @8c. per 
Ib.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 1034@1034c. per Ib.; 
Cochin cocoanut oil, 11144@12%,¢. per lb.; cot- 
tonseed oil, 7.30@7.40c. per lb.; corn oil, 6.65 
@6.75e. per lb.; Soya bean oil, 634 @7c. per Ib. 

Prime city tallow, 6c. per lb.; house 
grease, 6@61,c. per lb.; brown grease, 534,@ 
Ge. per lb.; oleo stearine, 914@10c. per Ib.; 
yellow packer’s grease, 53,@6\c. per Ib. 

‘7 
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FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 
New York, January 30.—Foreign commer- 
cial exchange rates were quoted today as 
follows: 
London— 
Bankers’ 
Demand 


ee ee 
sterling 


4.83% @4.83% 


4.8590@ 4.8595 





Commercial, 60 days......... 4.83 @4.83%4 
Paris— 

Commercial, 90 days......... 

Commercial, 60 days......... i 4 

Commercial, sight ........... 5.18% @5.19% 
Berlin— 

Commercial, 90 days..... 93% @ 93 13-16 

Commercial, 60 days .... 94 1-16 @ 94% 

Commercial, sight ....... 94% @ 94 13-16 
Antwerp— 

Commercial, 60 days.... 5.26% @5.27% 
Amsterdam— 

Commercial, 60 days.... 39 13-16@39 13-16+-1-16 


CHICAGO FERTILIZER MARKET. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co,) 

Chicago, January 28.—There has been a de- 
cided improvement in the demand for ani- 
mal ammoniates both Southern and 
Southeastern buyers, and liberal sales have 
been made of blood at $3.25 per unit for Jan- 
uary, February or March shipment, with pos- 
sibly a few sales at $3.221%4 for prompt. 
Tankage has not moved as rapidly, and while 
some of the larger producers are asking $3.10 
and 10c., small lots might still be bought at 
$3.05 and 10c., but the offerings are not 
very large, as several of the principal pro- 
ducers claim to be sold up and needing all 
their output for their own commercial fer- 
tilizer plants. Lower grade tankage is also 
strong and firmly held at outside prices. 
(Complete quotations will be found on page 
37.) 


from 


— 


OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, January 29.—The important 
news in the provision markets this week is 
the government report regarding the number 
of live animals in the country on January 1, 


which shows a reduction in the number of 


The hog arrivals at 
the present time are of fair volume, and the 
stocks of steam lard in Chicago are liberal. 
The tendency of the provision markets dur- 
ing the present week has been towards a 
somewhat lower price level. Fluctuations in 
oleo stearine and tallow are but small. In 
oleo oil a fair volume of business has_ been 
done, and stocks here and abroad continue 
moderate. Export business in butter oil 
lacks entirely and is not likely to be re- 
sumed till the cotton oil market has had a 
further break than what it had this week. 


cattle, hogs and sheep. 
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COTTONSEED OIL 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, and 


Values Irregular—Trade Quiet—Crude Mills 
Hold—Lard Rules Easier — Sentiment 
Still Rather Bearish. 

Cotton-oil values have been shaded some- 
what recently. No great importance can be 
attached to the decline, as subsequent recov- 
eries took place and not at any time were 
the reactions of significant proportions, but 
they served to intensify bearish feeling in 
some quarters, and to check operations for 
a rise in others. The future market has 
been comparatively heavy as against the 
crude-oil markets. This is in direct reflec- 
tion of curtailed speculative short interest, 
and the stubbornness of 
holders of crude. 

There are unbiased observers who frankly 
admit that the indisposition of consumers of 
cotton oil to buy ahead does not in itself 
warrant a lower level, but a smaller aggre- 
gate consumption at the end of the year 
should. In other words, the trade will have 
to decide whether the very frequent buying 
of small lots of cottonseed oil will, in the 
end, take care of the same quantity that 
would disappear in the event of confident 
buying. At this point, the extent of the 
substitution of other oils for cotton oil again 
comes into the situation. 


many southern 


the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Assuming that the compound lard trade 
thus far this season, and for the balance of 
the season, will be equal to that of the pre- 
ceding year, which was a moderately good 
one, and also that the better grades of cot- 
ton oil in general will be taken in the same 
volume as last year, there is a smaller con- 
sumption of the lower grades to be reckoned 
with. For the making of soap, both for- 
eign and home users have found cheaper 
products than cotton oil. It is thought that 
the substitutions have occurred more often 
in Europe. This is perhaps best reflected in 
the exports of American cotton oil which, 
since the beginning of the season, amount to 
only slightly over 200,000 barrels, against 
approximately 340,000 barrels for the same 
time a year ago. Unless foreign business 
improves in the near future, the season’s 
shipments may not exceed one-half million 
barrels by much of a quantity, against about 
800,000 barrels for last season. 


Best opinions are that the cotton oil pro- 
duction this year will exceed that of 1912-13 
by about 100,000 barrels. Allowance is here 
made for a pretty liberal seed crush to re- 
sult from the high prices paid for seed. In 
connection with the supply the reduced for- 
eign distribution and the extent of the do- 


mestic demand will have to be considered. 
As an offset, account will have to be taken of 
the fact that there was little or no oil car- 
ried over at the beginning of this season. 
Meanwhile, the general claim is that oil con- 
sumption is not being helped or accelerated 
by these high levels, and that the season 
may end with a liberal carry-over. 

Rather less confidence is shown by bullish 
interests who at various times have resorted 
to the local future market for the emphasiz- 
ing of their views. This change has not been 
made more conspicuous by an abandonment 
of their position, but by a cessation of ag- 
gressiveness. Occasionally there were spurts, 
with buying orders credited to the west and 
the south, but it was believed that the timid 
speculative short interest had recently been 
covered, and that refining interests were not 
finding sufficient trade demand to necessitate 
any extensive buying in of their hedges, 
which have been placed advantageously, due 
to the prevailing carrying charges. 

A number of times the lard market has 
been reactionary, but values have been fairly 
well maintained. The Government figures, 
showing that hogs on farms on January 1 
numbered about 59,000,000, against 63,000- 
000 last year, could hardly be construed bull- 
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ishly, following previous private estimates to 
the effect that only about 50,000,000 hogs 
were available. 

More reports have come to hand of owners 
of crude oil having the advantage of previ- 
ous liquidation, and of fairly easy money 
conditions, while both foreign and home 
users of oil have failed to supply themselves, 
but again the question of price enters into 
the situation, many stating that the higher 
levels largely discount whatever may be in 
favor of crude oil holders. Some conserva- 
tive interests are firm in their conviction 
that the rise last month was the result of 
the usual January buying for the consum- 
ing trade, particularly as they had purchased 
practically nothing during December, and 
now, their most urgent requirements having 
been covered, the demand would continue 
from hand to mouth until prices furnished 
an incentive rather than the holding by mills. 

Closing prices, Saturday, January 24, 1914. 

Spot, $7@7.25; January, $7.05@7.20; 
February, $7.17@7.21; March, $7.25@7.28; 
April, $7.35@7.39; May, $7.44@7.47; June, 
$7.50@7.57; July, $7.64@7.65; August, $7.76 
@7.77. Futures closed at 1 to 2 advance. 
Sales were: May, 500, $7.47@7.45; July, 2.,- 
200, $7.66@7.64; August, 500, $7.76@7.75. 
Total sales, 3,200 barrels. Good off, $6.85@ 
7.19; off, $6.60@6.95; reddish off, $6.30@ 6.55; 
winter, $7.20@8; summer, $7; prime crude, 
S. E., $6@6.07; prime crude, Valley, nom.; 
prime crude, Texas, nom. 





Closing prices, Monday, January 26, 1914.— 
Spot, $7@7.27; January, $7.08@7.18; Febru- 
ary, $7.15@7.18; March, $7.22@7.24; April, 
$7.29@7.32; May, $7.39@7.41; June, $7.45@ 
7.50; July, $7.58@7.60; August, $7.69@ 
7.71. Futures closed at 3 advance to 7 de- 
cline. Sales were: February, 300, $7.17; 
March, 1,700, $7.27@7.22; April, 400, $7.32@ 
7.31; May, 1,600, $7.43@7.40; July, 2,000, 
$7.64@7.58; August, 100, $7.75. Total sales, 
6,100 barrels. Good off, $6.80@7.17; off, $6.75 
@6.95; reddish off, $6.25@6.55; winter, $7@ 
7.99; summer, $7; prime crude, 8S. E., $6@ 
6.07; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, nom. 





Closing prices, Tuesday, January 27, 1914. 
Spot, $7@7.18; January, $7@7.15; Feb- 
ruary, $7.11@7.12; March, $7.16@7.18; April, 
2? @7 29: May, $ 35@7.37: June, $7.40@ 
7.47; July, $751@7.53; August, $7.62@7.66. 
Futures closed at 4 to 8 decline. Sales were: 


January, 100, $7.18; February, 1,000, $7.13@ 








7.09; March, 1,800, $7.2007.17: May, 2,100, 
$7.37@7.35; July, 3,100, $7.56@7.52; August, 
2300, $7.66@7.65. Total sales, 8400 barrels. 
Good off. $6.80@7.10: off. $6.754@6.95: red- 
dish off, $6.304@6.60; winter, $7.10; summer, 
$7; prime crude, S. E., $6, sales; prime crude, 
Valley, nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 
Closing prices, Wednesday, January 28, 
1914.—Spot, $747.25: January, $747.15; 
February, $7.07@7.08; March, $7.15@7.16; 
April, $7.2247.25: May, $7.54; June, $7.40 


“7.44; July. $7.51@7.52;: August, $7.63 
i 6A Futures closed at 1 advance to 4 
decline Sales were: January, 100, &7: 
February. 300. $7097.06: March, 1,000, 
$7.15; May, 600, $7.36@7.32; July, 6.200. 
ST7T.53a07.50: August, OO, $7.6407.62. Total 
sales, 14,100 barrels. Good off. 36.804 





7.10; off, $6.7646.90; reddish off, %$6.20@ 
6.65: winter, $7; summer, $7; prime crude, 
S. E., $6, sales; prime crude Valley, nom.; 
prime crude ‘Texas, nom. 
Closing prices, Thursday, January 29, 1914. 
Spot, $7.05@7.20; February, $7.12@7.20; 
March, $7.2107.22; April, $7.28@7.35; May. 


§7.3907.40: June. $7.48@7.54: Julv. $7.594@ 


7-0; August, $7.71@7.73; September, $7.75@ 
7.79. Futures closed 5 to 8 advance. Sales 
were March, 1.500, $7.20@7.14: May, 600, 
$7 .39@7.34 July, 2.700, $7.59@7.51; Septem- 
ber, 200, $7.7007.69. ‘Total sales, 5.000 bar- 
rels G,ood off, $6.90@7.15; off, $6.85@6.95; 
reddish off, $6.45@6.60; winter, $7.20@7.99; 
summer, $7.20@7.75; prime crude, 8. E., $6, 
sales; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 


Texas, nom 
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COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the 
week ending January 29, 1914, and for the 
period since September 1, 1913, were as fol- 
lows: 





Week 
ending Since 
Jan. 29,14. Sept. 1, 713. 
From New York— Bbls. Bbls. 
Antwerp, Beiglum ........ 125 296 
SS, a See 2.398 
Belize, Honduras ......... - 47 
Bergen, Norway .......... - 210 
Pordeaux, France ......... 85 85 
Bristol, England ......... - 25 
Buenos Aires, A. R........ 784 
Cape Town, Africa........ — 830 
Cartagena, Colombia ...... — x 
Se lee - 5 
Christiania, Norway ...... — 365 
Christiansund, Norway ... 105 
Colon, Panama .......... 124 1,466 
Constantinople, Turkey .... — 100 
Copenhagen, Denmark .... — 3,855 
Demerara, British Guiana. 25 518 
Fremantle, Australia .... 118 
oe ho POC ee 330 8,488 
Glasgow, Scotland ........ 500 3,260 
Ifamburg, Germany ...... — 8,258 
Havana, Cuba ........ cage 434 
Havre, France ............ 100 6,840 
Se NE an sawieucecs 25 605 
Iquique, Chile cease wes - = 85 
OO eS ree 25 1,692 
La Guaira, Venezuela...... a 15 
tae Pamens, A. i......... -- 20 
Liverpool, England ....... 250 13,676 
London, England ......... 525 10,300 
Manchester, England ..... 925 6,784 
Marseilles, France ........ 100 5,005 
Matanzas, Cuba .......... 32 51 
Melbourne, Australia ..... = 222 
Monte Cristi, S. D......... - 250 
Montevideo, Uruguay ...... — 4,555 
ope tsar ce, ee — 2,871 
Peuevaens. COME 2. once cnc: a 70 
UN EE on ckence cous — 7 
Piraeus, Greece ........... -- 951 
ee ee 2 23 
Port Antonio, W. I........ 54 204 
Port au Prince, W. I....... 3 47 
Port Limon, C. R.......... — 177 
Poet Maria, W. L......... -- 6 
Porto Cortez, Honduras.... — 4 
Progreso, Mexico ......... “= 145 
Punto Arenas, Chile....... — 358 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil....... 497 2,256 
Rotterdam, Holland ...... 600 8,476 
ee — 25 
Ramemem, BH. Th... cs ckccccese 3 406 
San Domingo, S. D........ > 141 
Ban Juan, P. R......20: oo 805 
Santiago, Cuba ........... 9 523 
Santos, Brazil ocd ee 1,729 
Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments eee Hele arag tht altar ed -- . 2 
Sydney, Australia ........ 25 459 
Trieste, Austria ; 3,010 12,166 
Trinidad, W. IL. ; - 2 422 
Valparaiso, Chile , - 1,564 
Venice, Italy o'oi 6s ge 4,472 
Vera Cruz, Mexico 45 59 
Total shes dete as ar os a 124,713 
From New Orleans 
Antwerp, Belgium ........ 4,075 


Bocas del Toro 
Bremen, Germany 
Christiania, Norway 


Glasgow, Scotland 
Gothenberg Sweden 
Hamburg, Germany 


Liverpool, England 
London, England 

Manchester, England 
Progresso, Mexico 
Puerto, Mexico 


Tampico, Mexico 


From Galveston— 
Antwerp, Belgium 
Bremen, Germany 


Rotterdam, Holland 
Vera Cruz, Mexico 


Glasgow, Scotland 
Liverpool, England 


From Philadelphia— 


From Savannah— 
Hamburg, Germany 
Liverpool, England 
London, England 
Manchester, England 
Rotterdam, Holland 


From Newport News— 
London, England 


From Norfolk— 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Hamburg, Germany 
Liverpool, England 
London, England 
Rotterdam, Holland 


Hong Kong, China 


Yokohama, Japan 


Mexico (including 








1914. 


29 
765 


4,430 


25 
25 


859 


4,598 


625 
200 

50 
600 
815 
500 


8,511 


450 
508 
874 


27,822 





217,160 
50,353 


600 


4,440 





Jersey Butter Oil 
Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 


( IVORYDALE, O. 
Refineries : ) Port ivory, N.Y. 
/ KANSAS CrTy, KAN. 
Macon, Ga, 





ye The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of All Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Marigold CockKing Oil 
White Clover Cooking Oil 
Puritan Salad Oil 


Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Procter, Cincinnati, U. 6. A 
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ORDERS SOLICITED 
TSO 
BUY OR SELL 





ASPEGREN & CO. 


Produce Exchange Building 
EXPORTERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


SPOT AND FUTURE DELIVERY 


WE ISSUE THE ONLY DAILY PRINTED MARKET LETTER ON COTTON SEED OIL IN THIS COUNTRY. 


WE ARE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


THE PORTSMOUTH COTTON OM REFG. CORP. OF PORTSMOUTH, YA. — AND — THE GULF & VALLEY C 0. COMPANY, LTD, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE PRICES ON ALL GRADES OF REFINED COTTON SEED IN BARRELS OR LOOSE IN BUYERS OR SELLERS TANK CARS, F.0.3. REFINERY 


OR DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN THIS COUNTRY OR EUROPE. 


BROKERS 


SENT FREE OF CHARGE T@ OUR REGULAR CUSTOMERS 


NEW YORK CITY 


ON THE NEW YORK 
PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE FOR 








From Philadelphia. . . -- 806 1,286 
From Savannah ..... - 16,861 23,797 
from Newport News 136 1,750 
From Norfolk ...... - 8,055 5,419 
From San Francisco. . —- 21 99 
Krom Boston ........ - — 431 
From Mobile ........ - —— 3,970 
From all other ports. — 25,754 47,647 

Total 206,504 356,952 





eo 

FIGHT BOLL WEEVIL IN GEORGIA. 

Action of the Georgia Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers’ Association at a recent special meeting 
looking toward boll weevil preventive meas- 
ures was reported in a recent issue of The 
National Provisioner. Following resolutions 
adopted by the association for a campaign 
for better seed and cultural methods as a 
means of keeping out the boll weevil, Secre- 
tary E. P. Chivers announces the appoint- 
ment by President Bond of the following 
committee to carry resolutions into 
effect: J. L. Benton, Monticello, Ga., repre- 
senting the Cotton Seed Crushers’ <Associa- 
Chas. D. At- 
lanta, Ga., secretary-manager, Georgia Cham- 
Hon. I. A. Bush, Camilla, 
Ga., farmer and planter. 


these 


tion of Georgia; McKinney, 


ber of Commerce; 


This committee immediately will become 
actively engaged in the work at hand and 
with the assistance of the Georgia Chamber 
of Commerce and the distribution of litera- 
ture on the subject will better acquaint the 
farmers what is 


with them 


to do in order to enable the State to con- 


necessary for 


tinue to rank as second only to Texas in the 


production of cotton, even after the boll 


weevil arrives. 





nae 
ARKANSAS AFTER COTTON OIL MEN. 

Suits filed at Little Rock, Ark., last 
week by Attorney General William L. Moose 


were 


against six cotton oil companies, asking that 
they be ousted from the state and that fines of 
$4,215,000 be 


of alleged 


assessed against each because 


membership in a trust formed to 


control the price of cottonseed. This is sim- 
ilar to action begun by Mississippi state au- 
thorities on like grounds, and it 
little 


the one case as in the other, 


is stated that 


there is as basis for the allegations in 
Politics is given 
as the explanation of this official activity. 
Paani 

Is there something you want to know 
badly that you remember reading in The Na 
tional Provisioner, but you can’t recall the 
date? Get a binder and keep your copies of 
the paper, and then you'll have it handy, 
and won’t have to waste time writing for 
it. Our binder costs but $1. Ask us 
about it. 


new 


UNDEVELOPED TREASURES IN COTTON MEAL 


Some Startling Figures Showing a Great Economic Loss 
By President A. M. Soule, Georgia College of Agriculture. 


If a man has a dollar or its equivalent he 
In other 
words, he may acquire for himself in ex- 
change for his dollar a commodity 
more than he paid for it, or he may 
for his dollar 


may make a good or a poor trade. 


worth 
receive 
than its par value. The 
man who uses his dollar to the best advan- 
tage is termed a _ successful business man. 
not look upon it as an impotent 
thing, but as something which can be turned 


less 


He does 


over and utilized so as to increase its value. 

Strange to say only a few men, compara- 
tively speaking, know how to use dollars ef- 
fectively. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
the men who handle so many of our products 
should not understand their true 


utilize them to the best advantage. 


value and 

For example, a man has a ton of cotton- 
seed meal for which he paid $30. He expects 
It contains the amount 
of plant food at the ruling prices of nutrients 
useful to plants which he paid for it. 


to use it for fertilizers. 


There- 
fore, if he uses it with skill he will probably 
secure an increase in return or an increment 
on his investment. 

To the this 
good business, and hence he is well satisfied 
with the trade he 
obtained 


average man appears to be 
the return 
Unfortunately he 
lost sight, however, of the fact that his ton 


has made and 
therefrom. has 
of cottonseed meal has, like the proverbial 
cat, more than one life if he utilizes it prop- 
erly. 

Cottonseed meal is not only valuable as a 
fertilizer, 
stull. 
be known or 


but extremely valuable as a food- 
Surely, therefore, this fact must not 
would 
never be applied directly to the soil when it 
be made to 


appreciated, or else it 


may serve a useful purpose in 


animal nutrition, and also prove of marked 


benefit when applied as an animal by-product 
to the soil for fertilizing purposes. 
however, appears to be the case. 
Unfortunately no definite statistics as to 
the amount of cottonseed meal fed directly to 
animals or applied immediately to the soil 
for fertilizing purposes are available, but the 
weight of evidence indicates that a very con- 
siderable part of the meal produced in the 
South is not fed to animals. It is certain 
that a considerable part of it is exported to 
foreign countries, where it is utilized for the 
two-fold purpose of nourishing animals and 


Such, 


enriching the soil by the application thereto 
of the resultant manure obtained from feed- 
ing it to the stock maintained on foreign 
farms. 

Many experiments have shown that a ton 
of cottonseed meal when fed to livestock may 
be made to return to the soil from 75 to $5 
per cent. of its fertilizing value. It has been 
demonstrated over and over again that cot- 
tonseed meal has approximately twice the 
feeding value of corn meal. In other words, 
one pound of cottonseed meal is equivalent in 
feeding value for certain classes of livestock 
to two pounds or corn meal. 

Thus it appears that if one pays $50 for a 
ton of cottonseed meal, and it is fed and fer- 
tilized properly, it may become easily worth 
$60 per ton. Surely this represents a good 
trade for the farmer, if he can buy the meal 
at $30. 

If the meal be considered on the basis of 
its comparative value to corn, it easily be- 
comes worth much more than $60 per ton. 
Though, of course, one must not lose sight of 
the fact that 
with 


meal is best used in combina- 


tion other concentrates, 


and therefore 
its theoretical and actual value is probably 
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best represented by a valuation under pres- 
ent conditions of something like $60 per ton 
to the farmer who finds it essential to buy a 
concentrate for the improvement of the ra- 
tion produced on his own farm. 

In any event, it is quite clear that there is 
undeveloped treasure in cottonseed 
meal. In other words, we are not getting out 
of it what nature intended. An illustration 
will probably bring the facts home in the 
most graphic form. 

Georgia, for example, produced in 1913 well 
over a million tons of cottonseed. The data 
presented, however, is based on even figures. 
One ton of cottonseed will yield on an aver- 
age at least 800 pounds of meal. One million 
tons would therefore yield eight hundred mil- 
Admitting that cotton- 
seed meal has twice the efficiency of corn for 
certain purposes in animal nutrition, the 
eight hundred million pounds of meal be- 
comes equal to one billion, six hundred mil- 
lion pounds of corn. 

On this basis, and with corn weighing fifty- 


much 


lion pounds of meal. 


six pounds to the bushel, the cottonseed crop 
of Georgia, if utilized with reasonable advan- 
tage in the feeding of farm animals, becomes 
equal to a crop of thirty million bushels of 
The state in 1913 about 


corn. produced 








Cottonseed Products Associations. 


INTER STATE COTTON SEED OCRUSHERS' 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, M. B. Singleton, B. St. Louis, Ill. 
Vice-President, C. L. Ives, New Bern, N. C. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Gibson, Dallas, 
Texas. 





ALABAMA COTTON SEED ORUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, S. J. Cassels, Montgomery. 
Vice-President, T. J. Kidd, Birmingham. 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. EB. McCord, Prattville. 





ARKANSAS COTTON SEED CEUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, B. 8S. Ready, Helena. 
Vice-President, J. P. Faucette, Argenta. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. B. ishburne, Little 
Rock. 





NORTH CAROLINA 
CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
President, F. N. Bridgers, Wilson, N. C. 
Vice-President, E. V. Zoeller, Tarboro, N. C, 
Secretary, H. A. White, Greenville, N. C. 
Treasurer. F. C. Dunn, Kinston, N. C. 





GEORGIA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, B. L. Bond, Royston. 
Vice-President, P. D. McCarley, Atlanta. 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. P. Chivers, Atlanta. 





LOUISIANA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION, 
President, J. W. Vogler, Alexandria. 
Vice-President, W. P. Hayne, Boyce. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Bryan Bell, New Orleans. 





MISSISSIPPI COTTON SEED CRUSHERS 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, H. C. Forrester, Meridian. 
Vice-President, J. B. Perry, Grensds. 
Secretary-Treasurer, B. C. Mclonis, Jackson. 





OKLAHOMA COTTON SEED CEUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, James W. Du Pree, Oklahoma City. 
Vice-President, A. G. Eakins, Shawnee. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. A. Gchwarts, Chickashe. 





SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON SEED ORUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

President, John A. Hudgens, Pelzer. 

Vice-President, John T. Stevens, Kershaw. 

Secretary, B. F. Taylor, Columbia 

Assistant Secretary, W. B. West, Columbia. 





COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

President, W. F. Pendleton, Farmersville. 

Vice-President, Patrick Grogen, Houston. 

Secretary, Robert Gibsen, Dallas. 

Treasurer, J. A. Underwood, Honey Greve. 


TEXAS 
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sixty-five million bushels of corn. Thus the 
cottonseed crop was equivalent in terms of 
feeding value to nearly one-half the total 
corn crop raised in the State. The ruling 
price for corn is a dollar per bushel. 

Thus the cottonseed crop so far as the 
meal part of it is concerned is worth the 
equivalent of thirty million dollars when fed 
under rational management as a substitute 
for or an amendment to corn. A bushel of 
corn will feed a mule for four days on the 
average. More corn should of course be fed 
during the season of hard work than at idle 
periods such as occur during the winter sea- 
son. Thirty million bushels of corn would 
feed three hundred and thirty thousand mules 
for three hundred and sixty-five days. 

As the cottonseed meal would contain fer- 
tilizers worth at least twelve million dollars, 
on a very conservative estimate, and its 
equivalent feeding value as compared with 
the corn crop is represented by thirty million 
dollars more, as already indicated above, it 
appears that the meal derived from a million 
tons of seed could easily be made worth forty- 
two million dollars to the farmers of the 
State. As a matter of fact, the four hundred 
thousand tons of meal which the seed crop 
discussed represent are probably sold for less 
than twelve million dollars. 

Since most of it is used directly as a fer- 
tilizer without first being fed, the probabili- 
ties are that nearly thirty million dollars a 
year of undeveloped treasure is escaping the 
grasp of Georgia farmers alone through a 
failure to utilize cottonseed and its by-prod- 
ucts to the best advantage for the nutrition 
of plants and animals. 

Why not stop this useless and needless 
waste? The addition of this great sum of 
money to the savings bank account of farm- 
ers would soon make everyone who tills the 
soil financially independent. 

2°, 


——yo—_—_—_ 


PROFIT IN BY-PRODUCTS. 

It has been no secret for years that the 
profits of packers lie largely in the by-prod- 
ucts. It is somewhat of a question whether 
meats or the other varied outputs of the 
packing plants should be called by-products. 
Undoubtedly the economies thus effected have 
been among the most important of modern 
The wasteful methods of the old- 
time local slaughter house furnished one rea- 
son for the upbuilding of the big centralized 
meat plants. 


times. 


When the facts of these economies became 
known, it was apparent that sooner or later 
they must be introduced in some measure 
into communities which depend on the local 
killer for their meats. This situation is em- 
phasized by statements just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, estimating that 
about 75 per cent. of valuable fertilizing ma- 
terial is wasted in the country slaughter of 
food animals, through the loss of tankage 
and blood. 

Whether through cooperation or local cap- 
italists, 
tering establishments, equipped to practice 


the further development of slaugh- 


all possible economies, seems clearly indicat- 
ed. Already local pork packing houses have 
made their influence felt in curtailing sup- 
It is a fruitful 
The Breeders’ Gazette. 


2, 
Go 


plies on the central markets. 
field for study 


Bargains in equipment may be obtained by 
watching the “For Sale” department, page 48. 
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COST OF ICE AND STORAGE PLANT. 
(Concluded from page 24.) 





Cost water per ton ice .... .... $0.09 
Cost fuel per ton ice.$0.976 $0.753 .226 
Fixed charges ma- 

CME -éskanas sees 546 642 821 
Operating cost....... 579 579 516 
Cost per ton ice..... 2.101 1.974 1,653 
(No building charge.) 

Building charge per 

A ee eee 504 504 504 

Cost per ton ice......$2.101 $1.974  $1.653 


From the above table the following com- 
parisons may be deducted: 

Simple vs. Compound Steam Plant: The 
compound condensing steam plant costs $11,- 
400 more than the simple steam plant, but a 
saving of 12.7 cents per ton of ice is accom- 
plished, which for 14,880 tons of ice-making 
capacity per year amount to $1,889.76 per 
year. On this basis the compound condensing 
steam plant will pay for the difference in 
cost between it and the simple plant in ap- 
proximately 6 years. 

Simple Steam Plant vs. Diesel Engine 
Plant: The Diesel engine plant will cost $18.- 
923 more than the simple steam plant, but 
a saving is accomplished of 44.8 cents per ton 
of ice, or $6,666.24 per year. On this basis 
the Diesel engine plant will pay for the dif- 
ference in cost between it and the simple 
steam plant in less than three years. 

Compound Condensing Plant vs. Diesel 
Plant: The Diesel engine plant costs $7,523 
more than the compound condensing steam 
plant, but a saving of 32.1 cents per ton of 
ice is accomplished, which amounts. to 
$4,776.50 per year. From this you will note 
that the Diesel engine plant will pay for the 
difference in cost between it and the com- 
pound condensing steam plant in less than 
two years’ time. 

Finally: From the comparison given above. 
it seems apparent that the oil engine plant 
would be an exceedingly good investment. 
This should especially be apparent on account 
of the manner in which the deductions were 
made. The steam-driven plants were given 
the benefit of the best efficiency that could 
be obtained—namely, a boiler efficiency in 
the case of the simple plant of 65 per cent.; 
and in the case of the compound condensing 
steam plant, with the use of an economizer, 
of 71% per cent. 

The steam consumption of the simple en- 
gine of the refrigerating machine was as- 
sumed to be 27 pounds per ITHP. hour, while 
that of the electrical generators was assumed 
to be 30 pounds of steam per THP. hour. 

In the case of the compound condensing 
steam plant, a steam consumption of 18 
pounds per THP. hour, for the steam engines 
of the refrigerating machine, and 20 pounds 
per IHP. hour was assumed for the generator 
engines, including steam for vacuum pumps 
and other auxiliaries. 

In the oil engine plant. the engines were 
credited with a low efficiency of 8 gallons per 
hundred BHP. hours, while we have found 
that the fuel consumption of engines installed 
in the Southwest by the Busch-Sulzer Bros.- 
Diesel Engine Company was aproximately 
6% gallons per hundred BHP. hours under 
normal working conditions. In addition to 
this, the oil engine plant is charged with 
water bought from the city, as against ar- 
tesian well water used in the steam plant. 

A further advantage is given the steam in- 
stallation, by charging them with a deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence of only 5 per cent., as 
against 10 per cent. charged to the Diesel oil 
engine installation. 

The present prices of fuel oil will some- 
what change the figures as shown, but cannot 
help but prove the oil engine a good invest- 
ment. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 
PACKER HIDES.—The 
active 


market continues 
and strong and the late trading in 
native steers and heavy native cows at full 
prices and in at advances 
is causing packers generally to feel very 
jirm, as these 


some instances 


two varieties have until re- 
cently been the slowest sellers on the list. 
The demand now is good for all varieties. 
The 
total sales of this variety in less than a 
week aggregate around 40,000 at prices rang- 
ing from 1734¢. to 


Native steers are active and stronger. 


18e., although one sale 
of 10,000 November-December salting was 
reported up to 1814¢., as previously noted. 
Included in sales reported yesterday was one 
lot of 9,000 December-January salting at 
17%4¢. by one packer, and 6,000 January salt- 
ing by another packer at 1734¢., which prac- 
tically cleans up this packer on Januarys, 
and another sale of 3,000 January salting, 
probably all early Januarys, was made at 
18e. 
their 


Two of the packers are still offering 


December-January salting at 17%4¢., 
while one packer is talking firm at 18%c. for 
The 
fore quotable as based on actual sales to 
date at a range of 17°%,@181,c¢. for Novem- 


November-December. market is there- 


hber-December-January. Texas steers hold 
firm but without any further sales noted. 
Last trading was at 17%c¢. for January 


lights and extremes, and 18c. for November- 
December heavies, but packers who have any 
supplies unsold previous to February 1 are 
talking firm at 18@181%4,c. for heavies. It 
will not be long now before packers will 
begin making February branded stock and 
they feel quite sure that they will be able 
to realize around 1734¢. for heavy and light, 
and 17%c. for extremes. Butt brands con- 


tinue nominal in the absence of sales, and 
November-December- 
January to sell still talks up to 17%4¢. Other 
packers talk Februarys ahead. 


Colorados last sold at 171%, ¢. 


one packer who has 
16%4¢. for 
for November- 
December, and one packer asks up to 17'%e. 
for Januarys, while others are sold up to 


the end of January and expect to get at 


least 16%c. for Februarys. Branded cows 
continue firm, especially for Ft. Worth stock 
ahead, which will soon be running shorter 


haired, and last sales of these ahead noted 


yesterday were at 17%4c. Native cows 
tinue 


con- 
better 


sale re- 


now in 
The 
heavy cows up to 


with heavies 


demand as previously noted. 


strong, 
ferred to yesterday of 
one car of Decembers sold 
Another 
November-December-January heavies at 171% 


1714, consisted of 


by a_ packer. packer is holding 


@17%4¢e., but two packers are offering Jan- 
uary heavies alone at 17 ec., while one packer 


asks 17%,c. for December-January  heavies. 


All of the packers are asking 17¥c. for Féb 
ruary light cows ahead, and these last sold 


at this. Native bulls) continue nominal 
around 1ld5e, and branded bulls 18%4¢. up to 
l4,c, asked. 

Later.—About 6,000 more Ft. Worth 
branded cows ahead are reported sold at 


17*4ec., making total sales of 11,000 of these. 
One packer who was offering January native 
steers at 17%,¢. now claims to have declined 
a bid at this and is asking 18e 


(DAILY HIDE AND LEATHER MARKET) 


COUNTRY HIDES.—The market generally 
continues firm to strong owing to the 
strength in the packer market and the small 
supplies of country stock. It is understood 
that some of the outside point country col- 
lectors are holding their 25-lb. and up cows 
at 16c., but no sales are confirmed here at 
this price and last trading in 50-lb. and up 
cutside cows was at 15\%4c. selected, with 
freight paid to Chicago. No special sales 
are confirmed in the local market, and if 
there is any trading it is being kept quiet, 
probably because the good demand from tan- 
ners is enabling dealers here to realize good 
prices around 1l6c. for buffs and 17c. for ex- 
without any trouble and _ conse- 
quently Chicago dealers may want to buy in 
stock later at lower prices in order to fill 
these 


tremes 


sales and do not care to have high 
quoted to outside country dealers. 
Buffs continue firm around 16c. for good lots 
for prompt with 


prices 


under- 
stood effected at this price or possibly 'e. 
Buffs for 
later shipments are probably obtainable at 


delivery, trading 


less for choice free of grub stock. 


1534¢., but dealers hesitate to sell ahead. 
Heavy cows are firm at 15%c., with most 
dealers now talking 1434¢. Extremes con- 


tinue especially strong, with any good lots 
of these obtainable quotable at lic., and 
over this price is demanded for any special 
selection. It is understood that some out- 
point l7e. for 
weights running 25@50 lbs., as quite a num- 


side collectors are asking 


ber of Ohio and Indiana dealers have been 
selling these weights. and in fact that fur- 
ther East points sales have been made of 
2560-lb. but with the 
portion of these running under 


hides, greater pro- 
45 lbs., and 
these lots did not bring up to the price of 
regular extremes. Heavy steers are firmer 


at 153,¢. up to 1l6e. asked. Bulls are firm, 


with light average up to l4e. 


CALFSKINS.—The market rules. steady 
but quiet. Quotations are more or less 


nominal, with some best Chicago ‘cities still 
held up to 22¢c. and ordinary lots, which in- 
clude some outside skins, quoted 21@21'.c., 
but generally held at 21%e. 


Outside cities 
are firm at 21@21%c., good lots of mixed 
cities and countries 2le., and countries alone 
19@20ce. 


for countries, 1714@18e. for mixed countries 


range Kips are quoted 17@17\e. 
and cities, and 18S@18',c. for city and packer. 


Later.—There is a rumored sale of a car 
of Chicago city skins at 2le., but this is 
doubted as 
last 
and Chicago cities mixed were at 21%e., 
2le. 
Chicago cities are still held up to 22e. 
SHEEPSKINS. The market continues 
firm. is quoted $1.4714@1.50 


referring to straight Chicago 


cities as sales of choice outside cities 


and 


outside cities and countries at Best 


Packer stock 


for heavy sheep, and some asking this to 
include good lambs. Lights are quoted 
$1.05@1.10, lambs alone $1.374%,@140, and 


average runs of packer stock S1.30@1.40, as 
to lots. Outside city packers are quoted 
$1.25@1.35, and countries 70c.@1.10, as to 
lots. 


New York. 
DRY HIDES.—-No further sales have been 
made of common varieties. The tone of the 
market rules steady to firm. Fresh receipts 


include 2.393 Bogotas, etc., per “Oruba” and 
1,854 Central American, etc., per “Prinz Aug. 
Wilhelm.” No sales are noted of River 
Plates or Chinas, and the prices on these 
are nominally unchanged as listed yesterday. 

WET SALTED HIDES.—No sales are 
noted of River Plates, but the market on 
frigorifico steers seems hardly as strong as 
it was as some lots are being offered at 


slight concessions from previous asking 
rates. <A lot of 4,000 Argentine frigorifico 
steers, 26-kilo average, is offered at 20%c., 


as against 205c. asked a short while ago. 
Receipts include 29,693 Buenos Aires per 
“Harmonides,” 1,235 bdls. Cubans, partly to 
a local importer and partly a direct im- 
portation by a tanner, and 1,000 bdls. Ha- 
vanas, half for export and half to order per 
“Havana.” 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—Some liberal 
trading has developed here in native steers 
at a price about %4c. higher than buyers 


were willing to pay a short while ago. 
Transactions amount to between 7,000 and 
8,000 native steers, mostly Januarys, but 


including one car of Decembers by three of 
the local packers at l7c. All of these three 
packers are now cleaned up on January 
natives to February 1, but one of them has 
two cars of Decembers left unsold, and an- 
other has all of his November-December un- 
sold. A fourth packer who did not sell has 
all his November-December-January unsold. 

Later.—A car of January native bulls sold 
at 14%4c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The market continues 
firm with moderate offerings and no further 
sales of account reported locally. Some of- 
ferings of western Pennsylvania hides are 
noted at l6e. for 45-lb. and up cows and 
15%4,¢c. for heavy cows alone, but one car of 
western Pennsylvania 45-lb. and up buffs 
and heavy cows together is offered at 15°%4c. 
Choice Pennsylvania, Ohio and other middle 
West buffs are quoted firm at l6c., with 
some talking up to 16'%4c., but no trading 
noted anywhere at over l6c. Extremes con- 
tinue firm with last confirmed sales at l7c., 
and some Middle West dealers now talking 
174,@17%c. A car of New York State city 
hides out of first salt, running 25 lbs. and 
up, is offered at 1l6e. selected. No trading is 
reported in little lots of New York State, 
ete., hides at over l5c. flat, and two or three 
little lots of New Englands of 100@300 hides 
each sold here at a range of 143,@1L5e. flat. 

CALFSKINS.—The market rules quiet and 
unchanged, with New York cities quoted 
around $1.85, $2.324%@2.35 and $2.65 for all 
weights together, and New York City kips 
at $3.25 for 12@17-lb. veals and 19\ec. per 
pound for 17-lb. and up. No sales are noted 
of outside skins. 

HORSE HIDES.—The market continues 
firm. One outside city renderer refused a 
bid at $5.35 without tails for his hides on 
a year contract, and is asking $5.50. Butts 
are strong. Some parties report having re- 
fused bids of 82 for choice 21-inch and up 
butts and claim they could easily 
$2.10 for these, but are asking more. 


secure 


European. 

The situation abroad continues to show 
more strength. One cable on today’s open- 
ing of the Paris auction gives advances of 
2 per cent. on heavy steers, medium steers 
and cows, and a 4 per cent. advance on bulls. 
Another cable gives the following prices in 
francs: Heavy steers, 74144; medium steers, 
7514; cows, 77, and bulls, 6834. These prices 
are 2 francs up on steers and cows and about 
3 franes up on bulls. Russian shippers talk 
higher prices on Central Russian salted hides 
and ask from ldc. up to 154,c. for 25@45-1b. 
weights. Some reports regarding recent large 
sales that were reported state that 75,000 
@100,000 transactions at 14%, c¢. were exag- 
gerated and figure that not more than 25,000 
were sold at as low as l4%c., and that 
buyers have been unsuccessful in obtaining 
further quantities at even 14%\e. 
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Chicago Section 


Our billion-dollar comprehensive 


ty a joke! 


subway 
system is assured 

It ain’t 
much as it is 


a question of seats for women so 
where to place ’em. 

“For ways that are dark and tricks that 
are vain” the ground hog sure is peculiar. 


J. Ham knows it’s much safer to talk. 
Anyhow, it’s much easier to get from under. 


Conditions generally indicate that provi- 
sions would seem good property to possess. 
Come to think of it, we usually have some 
kind of weather at this season of the year. 
Some “signs of the times” 
lish 
Huh? 


when they pub- 


church notices on the sporting page. 


Real experts say May corn is good for ten 
cents per bushel advance one of these nice 
days. 


Bustles are to become fashionable again. 


“Camel” or “dromedary” not yet decided 
upon. 
The “Power of the Press,” in many in- 


stances, needs changing to the “Menace of 


the Press.” 

Holland is not the only country where the 
windmill grows and flourishes and creaks and 
croaks incessantly. 


Where is that other front-page, double- 


lead, anyhow? SOS! Doggoneit! SOS! 


Harry is keepin’ his end up. 


The cowmen are at it yet, and going good 


and strong; every day and frequently all 


night long—cussin’ Doe Dyson! 


J. Mulville (Short Rib Jack), for over 
40 years on the 


John 
joard of Trade, says “Pro- 
visions will sell much higher this year.” 
The tariff and currency bills we discussed 
so learnedly and interestedly being disposed 
of, we feel much 


more—disposed of, too! 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending Saturday, Jan- 
uary 24, 1914, averaged 10.94 cents per pound. 


All this mother-in-law stuff is 


imagination, founded on nothing. 


nonsense, 
Why, the 
son-of-a-gun breathe 


dast! 


does not live or who 


TINPLATIN 


Federal and State laws require copper ket- 
and.- other 
of food 


tles, coils, pipe, 
apparatus used in 
products tinplated. 


valves, tanks 
the preparation 


Aside from having to eat. we wouldn’t 
know there was a packing business in the 
country if the government kept still awhile 


perhaps. 


So far there have not been enough “feeders” 
killed off in 


ceptibly affect the high cost of living. 


Mexico and elsewhere to per- 
Use- 


less warfare, that. 


When all else fails we can go out into the 
teach the 
how to make the egg and butter trees yield 
100 per cent. 


byways and hedges and farmer 
more. 

With 4,000,000 less hogs so far this year 
than last, and a corresponding decrease in 
cattle and sheep, provisions do not appear 
so awfully, awfully high. 


Bad enough to be put down for a masher 
when you give up your seat in a street car 
to a woman, but to be branded “running for 
office” is too much, by heck! 


Well, if 


in the cars, let’s see if we cannot get a half- 


we cannot and must not sit down 


a-dozen more beers or so by having the tailor 
cut out the slack in our pantaloons! 


A packer really has no right to build an 
icehouse where it will do him the most good 
at the least cost. 
They oughter hang him. 


It’s criminal, doggone it! 


It looks kind of dippy all around. Sensual 


dances, plays, songs, eugenics, sex hygiene and 
every other old thing that can be sensual- 
ized has the floor—for We'll get 
back to normal soon 


awhile. 


Cook County many 


wings, collectively, and any damphool knows 


Democracy has too 


it must be some job to fly straight, if at all, 
with just one wing, and that wing may be 
clipped or singed, at that! 


Lord Algernon Hawkins Thomond Keith- 
Falconer, Earl of Kintore, dropped into Chi- 
cago during the week and then dropped out 


again, and that was the only sound he 
made. Musta read about Mark Foote and 
the reporters. 

“Howja spell Koscuisoski street?” asked 


the cop, who wished to report a dead horse 
on the street. “Gwan an’ peddle yer papers” 
said the sargeant, and then asked, as the cop 
made a grab for his lid, “Where’yah goin’?” 


“To drag that darn horse onto Elm street!” 
said the cop. 


This “go to church” idea is taking hold. 
Looks like a good “gate.” 
“traffic” 
bring some of ‘em in. 
the latest That joke about sticking a 
steam whistle on the church maybe ain’t so 


A line of “tango” 
hymns would help 
“Commercialize!” is 


sermons and 


ery. 


foolish as it looks. 

Just a little while ago we were slapping 
England in the kisser. Now Japan is slap- 
ping us in the puss. These are the major 
slaps; minor slapping matches are countless. 
This is a slapping period, evidently. 
ping 


Slap- 
meaning to slap—is a stock phrase out 
of Bill Hearse’s copy factory. 

More important than anything that ever 
happened in the history of the whole world 
fact that a will battle 
Rathhouse for the nomination 
Foist Woid. 
That accounts for the gloom overspreading 
our fair city for the past several months. 


is the woman our 
Democratic 


for alderman of the famous 


Well! what about it? What the son-of- 
a-gun hasn’t made out of a coal, he'll make 
out of an ice bill, won’t he? 
the interest on the postponement, 
You'd make a 
any trust, not even an interlocking director. 
An interlocking director is the 


And we'll pay 
too. 
president of 


G’wan! never 


guy what 


locks horns with the consumer, see! 


Now looks like a swell time to sell a big 





H. 0. GARDNER. ¥. &. LINDBER 
GARDNER 2 LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 


Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
Specialties: Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Installations, 
Investigations. 


1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 





DAVID |. DAVIS & CO. 
PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Designers of Packing Plants 
Cold Storage and Warehouses 

















o Meats, Lard, Tallow, Grease, Oils, Tankage, 
Blood 


WRITE US. 
519, 520, 521 Postal Telegraph Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BROKERS 


and Bones. 
Get on Our List for Market Quotations 








G Write us for prices. 





C. Doering & Son, Inc. 


Lake and Sheldon Sts., Chicago. Ill, {°° 


WE ALSO MAKE 
a complete line of all kinds 
of tanks, churns, vats, light 
and heavy sheet metal work 
the packing house, but- 
terine and oleo factory 
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MERIT?S 








Supreme Means 


NEW YORK 


35th St. & 11th Ave. 
Provision Department 





ANHYDROUS 


That is what makes our 


SUPREME ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


tower way above all others 


It is a product of which we are justly proud. 
Did you ever hear of anyone change after once using 





“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Drop a line for a demonstration. 


Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense. 
More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


AMMONIA 


CHICAGO 


U. S. YARDS 








bunch of radium mining stock. Colorado is 
rich in radium-bearing ores, ’tis whispered— 
and when anything is once “whispered,” that 
means a Klondike A by-product of 
radium mixed with fertilizer, tis said, will 
make things grow to such an extent that the 
high cost of living will get the “con”’—in 


rush, 


other words, de-cline. Hah! Get in on the 
cellar floor! 
—- Je 


BEEF PRODUCTION IN THE U. S. 

(Continued from page 16.) 
tricts, the value to be derived from a small 
drove of cattle on a well-established farm by 
the utilization of otherwise wasted roughage, 
the enclosure, conservation and more efficient 
management of private and public ranges, the 
demand for milk and beef in growing Western 
cities, and the demand for feeding cattle in 
the corn-belt will result in an expansion of 
cattle raising in the range district; provided, 
of course, present market prices continue, 
and, judging from the present demand, this 
seems probable. 

Although the receipts of range cattle at 
large markets have been quoted to depict 
range conditions, they are not a correct’ cri- 
terion of present conditions. Quite naturally 
the increase in the Western population and 
the growth of such markets as Omaha, Ft. 
Worth, Denver and Portland have reduced the 
number of range cattle annually received at 
Chicago and other older markets. 

It is readily seen that the somewhat grad- 
ual decrease in range cattle receipts at Chi- 
eago from 886,000 in 1890 to 376,000 in 1910 
has been, in large part, the result of the in- 
crease of and the 


population growth of 


slaughtering centers throughout the range 


country. Figures which might be quoted 
from various Western markets in no way 
take into account the cattle which are 


slaughtered in small outlying towns, and are 
used locally to supply the rapidly increasing 
population in many of the newer sections of 
the Western country. 

With the settlement of the Western range 
lands by the small grain farmers, there is a 
growing tendency to utilize a part of the crop 
in fattening cattlé for local markets. This 
may seem a small factor in any one section 
of the West, but taken in the aggregate for 
many States, it becomes a large factor in the 
disposal of Western cattle. It is not argued 
that there has been no reduction in the num- 
ber of cattle in the United States, or even 
in the West. 

However, “the passing of the range” is 
many times used with too much emphasis— 
and well might it continue to be so used if it 
would encourage a larger production of cattle. 

Might it not better be said that the rapid 
increase in population, rather than the de- 
crease in cattle, has been the chief factor in 
bringing about the present demand for meat, 
and that because of this condition the demand 
will continue to grow, and this should stimu- 
late a larger beef production. 

(To be continued.) 


=f 


CINCINNATI TESTS INSPECTION. 


(Continued from page 17.) 

is impossible to determine whether or not 
an animal is healthy and can be used for 
food without a post-mortem examination— 
that is, an examination of the meat after 
the animal is slaughtered. 

“The butchers and packers buy the animals 
upon the assumption that they are perfectly 
healthy and the meat will be marketable, 
and when it is condemned after slaughter 
they lose the purchase price and have no 


redress. In this way the butchers and pack- 


ers lose thousands of dollars each 
is claimed, and 


year, it 
it is further claimed that 
this mode of inspection is largely responsible 
for the high cost of meats, the butchers and 
packers being compelled to put up the price 
in order to cover their losses on 
condemned meat. 

“These butchers and packers argue that 
the law provides that where the Health De- 
partment takes charge of and fumigates and 
renovates a 


of meats 


residence where a contagious 
disease has been, the owner of any property 
that may be destroyed by the officers in the 
course of their duty shall be recompensed for 
its loss, even if it should be necessary to 
Still, 
no compensation for cattle, sheep and hogs 
that 


packers. 


destroy an entire residence. there is 


are confiscated from the butchers and 


“They declare that they do not object to a 
reasonable and proper inspection of meats 
after slaughter, but declare that a more rigid 
inspection of livestock should be made, so 
that they may be protected from purchasing 
diseased cattle, and thereby losing the en- 
tire purchase price, together with the cost 
of slaughter. They claim that the present 
laws are confiscatory, and only result in some 
butchers doing all that they can to evade 
detection of tainted meats, instead of provid- 
ing an incentive for them to aid in the dis- 
covery and contiscation, as would be the case 
if some way were provided for compensating 
them. 

“As a result the public suffers, it is claimed, 
and the only remedy would be a law which 
would make a compulsory inspection that 
would place the loss upon the original own- 
ers of such livestock, or would recompense 
the innocent purchasers. The suit will be 
taken to the Supreme Court, and it is prob- 
able that legislation will be demanded to 
remedy the trouble if the courts cannot find 
a remedy.” 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK Fair to good heifers .........cecesecccees 7.25 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) — 
Pree Ais oo, 5.7 January ..... 10.75 10.90 10.75 10.90 
RECEIPTS. Common to good cutters .........ceeeeee 4.25@ 4.75 RR 11.10 11.20 11.10 11.26 
. . OU DUNNE wcenecdccsccececesncesseses 6.10@ 7.50 ¥ 25 25, on 211 25 
—_ - Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Bologna bulls PE A, OR EE 3.15@ 6.25 ~—_ vaeeeexes Sa _— : oes eee 
Monday, Jan. 19 ..26,059 1,410 42,828 “ etl: pa RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
T ‘' > ere 9 ac ~ Good to choice Calves ....cccccccccccccece 9.00@10.75 . on o- iene ae 
Tuesday, Jan. 20. . 4,756 2,33 28,807 Heavy calves 7.00@ 8.50 January ..... 11.22% 11.82% 11.22% 11.32} 
Wednesday, Jan. 21...16.790 1: ; ESSERE ORE CRON ORMEY NT REN ES ‘So ME ococcncss 11.62% 11.67% 11.60 11.65 
Thursday, Jan. 22..... 4,668 HOGS. Pee wretaxess 11.75 11.80 11.75 711.80 
Friday, Jan. 23 . 1,111 Choice light, 160 to 180 Ibs...........cee0; $8.20@8.35 = . _ > @ c 
Saturday, Jan, 24. 162 Light mixed, 100 to 200 Ibs............... 8.25@8.45 FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, 1914. 
aay s ’ pp es Prime light, butchers, 200 to 230 Ibs...... 8.35@8.50 PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
aeeen test week 6,422 Medium weight butchers, 230 to 270 lbs.... 8.40@8.55 January ..... 21.62% 21.92% 21.60 21.92% 
Previous week ....... 6,508 Prime heavy butchers, 230 to 330 Ibs...... 8.40@8.55 Os eerie 21.75 21.75 21.60 21.60 
Cor. thme, 1915........52,258 6,691 198,127 Mixed packing .............sccceeeeeeeees 8.15@8.40 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)-- 
ate ey eee 69,970 10,670 212,905 BOGUS BOOMING occ cercesccerevnvecuense Ae January ..... 10.90 10.92% 10.80 10.80 
: wErre EDs Sd lie-a'a ws dot inane cig ane lta ta w eee 6.75@7.75 SN - dvddaceas s 4 11.22% 11.15 11.15 
SHII’MENTS. 7. 3 6 
‘ENT DN “Chevegw kee spe ee éqguewanee aenedmuldns 2.00@2.80 YY steaamnereas 11.37% 11.37% 11.30 11.30 
Monday, Jan. 19....... 6,209 18 8,421 2,820 ED Cie itie-ntrh oeneene ene eile wiaebebenacena 8.25@8.85 RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
Tuesday, Jan ‘ ‘ 48 2,108 3,483 ————= January 11.3714 11.37% 11.22% $11.25 
Wednesday, Jan 178 4,808 ‘ 38 *All stags subject to §0 lbs. dockage. DE seacencee 3. 11.70 11.57% 711.5714 
Thursday, Jan. 122 5,369 6,270 SHEEP Ree -sanewsane 11.82% 11.82% 11.70 711.70 
Friday, Jan. 23 .. ata 6,695 6,073 ah . ee 
Saturday, Jan. 24 17 6 3,1 aoe Native lambs ....... : 
a ie Fed western lambs Fi {Bid. Asked. 
Total last week 372 22.03 Feeding lambs .......... 6.65@7.: °, 
Previous week 460 See WOR POONER occ ccccrccinccacecdecece 5.00@6.00 == 
Cor, time, 1913 595 ©: 30,155 15,415 Dt Sn upiceksveeeveoepewoce neue 4.00@5.00 
Cor. time. 1912 (27,326 721 «42'258 ~—-10'163 Footing ith eee... CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
Cc CAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS pane ae SD, WI cu ca ceseucveswan 5.253@6.15 
HICA¢ TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. Native ewes 5.00@5.80 (Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 41st and Halsted 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Fed yearlings 6.00@7.25 Streets.) 
Year to Jan. 24, 1914 189,736 627,513 408,093 —— feo—___ 
Same period, 1913 198,: 629,492 385 618 be Beef. - 
: s 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET Native Rib Roast HPCeeeseccescenceseeeue ox 
Weck 7 ) ‘ a Native Sirloin Steak® .........ssseeeeeee+22 @ 
en ee ee SE, WUE..+ ee rerveee ain ane Range of Prices. Native Porterhouse THUNB. o+crecensnnsensels os 
“npg once Ages ~ alah UR etal ele a os SATU 4 JUARY 24, 1 Nati NE Miccasasheneernceecesee 
Cor. week, 1913 ...... 0... se eee eeeeeeeeee 637,000 ne ae =e Rib pen from light cattle..............13 @I1T 
Se, TUNNEY Gaiirivie:s ot: macau eeapeddadndaiae ole 678,000 ? Open. High. Low. Close. Beef Stew pe "12 @14 
fein —— a“... Boneless Corned Briskets, Native Gis 
Same perio 913 96 oa, Se tivwes eee $2 ’ eu were. 
Me , GN 0.6 cas wevsreserneieowes . 1,969,000 a ary eni'ss ores seats oo Corned Rumps, Natlve .......ccccccssccece @16 
teceipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, atte Seagate go. — oe — Corned Ribs ..... S8G6beccenecesee eteece @12% 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: — (Per 100 Ibs.)— Corned Flanks ........- secccecece ccccccce @10 
Januar 971 97 $10.9714 
Caitle. Hogs. Sheep. oo regs. a os TN TD osicscwcccoceceecesvenseseuceae 23 
Week to Jan. 24. 1914 34,700 413,000 227.000 red aad ate 11.43 11.42% + 30 Mewmd Beasts cccescccececcccccccecceccesscde 18 
Week ago 139,000 408,300 250,400 ahi a 2272 711.40 Shoulder Steaks ......... Kewekdvavernesaeie 17 
Year ago 143,100 490.500 228.800 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— Shoulder Roasts ....... cepeneweneesieneeeene 16 
Two years ago 154,900 523,700 170,400 January ..... 11.42% 11.50 11.42% 11.50 Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed.............. > tr 
} . MT ccccsecses Se 11.77% 11.72% 11.75 Rolled Roast ...c..cee. ceeccecccessccceceone 18 
Combined receipts at six markets for 1914 to date July 11.80 11.871 11.80 11.85 
and same period a year ago: —— = vechoks 2 . ~ . Se 
1914. 1913. MONDAY, JANUARY 26, 1914. _— — Lamb. 16 @% 
Gntttc ; 432.000 485,000 vORK—(Per bbl.) — nd Quarters, a7 nein 
Hogs . -1,346,000 1,479,000 January 21.40 21.40 21.40 21.40 Fore Quarters, f8NCY...++++seeeeeeesereeee 22 
Sheep seeeee 792,000 812/000 May ENE ; 21.75 21.77% 21.60 421.6214 a EAMCY -.ccccccccerccccsccccccccesors +r 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) — Chops, shoulder, per Baie Seca eR SEM TRE @i6 
Week ending Jan. 24, 1914: January ..... 10.97% 10.82% 10.82% Chops, rib and loin, per ID.........seceeee @8o0 
Armour & Co : 32,500 May 11.27% 11.15 $11.20 Chops, French, each........scecseces mans @15 
(ee ana a ie ieee 29 000 July 11.37% 11.27% 11.30 Mutton. 
8. & S. 15,000 RIBS—(TBsoxed, 25c. more than loose) — ates 14 16 
OE ET aa ES January ..... 11.40 11.40 11.82% 11.3214 + i casas gustan icici slate ncgeaac re 8 @10 
RRR ea Rene ere pe a nas May 11.72% 11.80 11.65 411.65° ee coecece ° eccceccetcccerecccccccs 3 
WO NG MS iio. aki occu ncccenevierces July 11.90 11.90 11.75 = 11.75 eer waren ena eereeccnr ts 4 
ee SEP A ee Sineew siinein a seen _— bi wineens eecddenesheerewnses $i 
NE, 2 OO ve pcuavewewcees ESD. » JANUS 27, if " 1) TB ceccee cocccccce eerecvececese 
Eo Li dead ads Gam eme eatin 8,400 VvORK—(Per bbl.)— Rib and Loin CROPS cccccce sovensanewensentil EE 
(SE ARE ESTE 6,300 January . 21.87% 21.37% 21.30 21.30 Shoulder Chops ....++-+++++ sosceeses sevens 
TOR oo eis oss caemaedeadene waved 5 May . 21.55 21.62% 21.47% 21.55 Pork. 
Miller & Hart ......-.++.s-seeeeee, LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— BA BN icc dvdk ci cencnedenacsees ec 16 @is 
OMNES eee e cece eee ee eee eeree January 10.75 10.75 10.72% 10.72% PON. CD cdcimccviecccvccceececesecces ---18 @20 
on 2 May 11.1214 11.15 11.10 411.10 Pork Shoulders ...... evvcees cecccecceseoee @15 
a I aS ee re eee July 11.25 11.27% 11.22% 11.25 Pork Tenders .......- iwediueneeeedenes oe +74 
Previous et 
ae ae eee et ae RN eo ee ee KkIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— Pork Butts ...cccccccccccccccccce eoccccece 
DP wket@eetsdeadaded vcecedecuwaweuws ’ ° 
1912 January 11.25 1.25 11.22%, 11.2214 Spare Ribs ......... Kedcecbvonsesenwene ois 
LL) ee eee ofan 60 591 Rete G40 ee MEE ocarccisinccecvnccsevsesecsecessacce. 
Total year to date Pee SERRE oe NS Ma 11. me 11.6214 » 711.57 Moe? @ 8 
Same period last year PERE S EEE Tie 550,300 OE Sasecccas 11.75 11.75 11.70 — —" sqeececccccsovcrsccesesscoosss @i2 
renee ermes : eae — OE BOND occ decccccceccetetssceetsbeceesee 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. _ WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1914. Veal 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. ?'ORK—(Per bbl.)— 
This week ...$8.55 $8.40 $5.55 $7.80 SE Socire wane piers ere $21.40 Hind QUartePO ..ccecceeccrececereesece «+20 oe 
Previous week . §.60 8.25 5.50 7.95 May 21.47% 21.70 21.45 21.55 ore Quarters .. . 
Cor. week, 191% 7.80 7.50 LARD—i(Per 160 Ibs.)— LegS ..ceeee cove 
Cor. week, 1912 . 6.70 6.23 January 10.7214 10.7214 10.72% 10.72% Breasts ...ccccccceess 
Cor. week, 1911 6.15 7.74 May 11.02% 11.12% 11.00 411.07% Shoulders .....+-. 
Yh July . 11.15 11.25 11.15 11.22% COREE ccccvesscesescccesecscscocesesee eet ) 
CATTLI 2 
Ss lt l y RIBS—(E ‘d, 20¢. more than loose)— Rib and Loin Chop8 ......--eeeeeececcees . @25 
; ere cere Ie See Meee eh ese coun e wes January ..... 11.22% 11.27% 11.22% 11.22% ’ 
Bteers, fair to good «-...-.-seeeeeeseres +o 11.50 11.621, 11:50 1ST Butchers’ Offal. ine 
CATHINES, KOO tO CHOME «os. eeeceeereens RRS? 11.65 15 11.65 411.72 BU svecccctes Obews eurawee Dedeeenenweses 
Distiller steers sudibaikvwe aan £.65@ 9.00 ~ pheniem a Pe . a ” — 11.72% mai sc -5. eee c ee RAR @ 3% 
Inferior steers RT EN RES 7.00@ 7.50 PHURSDAY, JANUARY 29, 1914, Bones, per CWt. 2... cece eeceecececees cece @ 1.00 
StOCKeErS 6. eee eee e cree eeeeerenerenes 6.00@ 7.00 PORK—(Per bbl.) — Calfskins, & to 15 Ihs.........-.-eeeee Sake @19 
Feeding steers 7.50@ 8.00 JAMUATY  .. 6+. oe : ve 21.50 Calfskins, under 8 Ibs. (deacons)........--  @65 
Mediuin to good beef cows 1@ 6.10 May ......6.. 21.60 21.72% = 21.60 = $20.67, Kips... cece ccecccccccccccccccsccccccccs G16 
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NKAGE PRESSES «> DRYERS 


Economical Efficient 
iGreat Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed in the largest packing- 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Go. 
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Wey TNS: BE el hs on cise's caw biwaies 134% @13% 
GOOW MOG GUE. ode vawecevscnseetdeues 4@13% 
Native steers, 24@13% 
en SRE eer ae 131, @13% 
Ge Wes Ghdawtlateeeeeaeawunewedeanieeqe San 10%@11\% 
Hind Quarters, choice .....ccccscessccccce @16 
FOR QRRICOER, COOGEE 2 occccceeicsccccceses @11% 
Beef Cuts 
I «nick onan dastienwontaekeideaeess 9%@10 
ST SEED dance ecerstxbenbedddneseuen< 11 @11% 
PSE. n.d.s ccaemnumberen siesensires ¢ @12 
NE i dantcind ebmeweeeen tisk ome @ 8% 
CLUE sivarinneinense veedirmesace casas @9 
Ne CE nv0:050secsstecsconcemseaqewoe @10 
Se NEE <pcaaie:bin-d, bate meson ouhe ark tela aperecae 11 @i12 
Ce SE: Kak apacbulevnews <obensansceabaeon 12 @l4 
ee ere ae @20 
ee GD, Dicscccctccenwweonce @35 
Beef DenGerieins, We. B ..cccccccccccecese @29 
EIEN Sides. Cen eeeatneintronsevasceees @12 
i. 3S eee eee @15 
SE GE eeaeestensaesessc<s¥eabeons @13 
DEE. .ctatecesnienqewavesenagesueceeesboces @15% 
PEED datwddperkerteseense Cietcacaene 12 @14% 
.. watnaVacanciekee ean aeddueeovwe @ 9 
HE. Sbcuabnsdenctsansgaecceconseaeeseoes @7 
Cow Ribs, Common, Light .......cccccsecs 10 @10% 
Sy Gn  cidagceceedstesebucaeenwe @13 
SE A CIE eidiwidicicine scien enn be-es.enciniee @16% 
PO ND oan cncecucsecceroncecsve @17% 
Loin Ends, —_ I ivaaaechanaheee waceereer @16 
SE ivsncnwrccceeder ese esiesaes @14 
Hanging Sesdetiins Seqcirceedeeesseedtesee @12 
DE TE secdcuvesscweensoscesoweeseue @15 
Se SE Gtkewelenunneeiasktinaecsosnwes @ 6 
Beef Offal. 
Ds Ge GEL. védintsaccdncabecesae captens 8 @ 8% 
EE ase aaca ha wb aie Wea < arurcelet aie aide hibia eianears @ 9% 
Tongues .........0. Ccecesccccccecesceceees @15% 
CIEE. nscecunisccevetiewoneeemeoema 22 @25 
Oe Se OF Be sbvccecscecceconsctevonnens @9 
Py SE, (EE Secagboocscawesesegodees 6 
oo A er eee @ 7% 
EE \itiiodn pee su avinemacuces wweeneseneeae §%4@ 9 
PN, HOE ekanieccks daewknree Keown eewe 74.@ 8 
Veal 
i Re re re @11% 
SE IN iin. ath ature hard alah ajaeie nan ada ele @15 
EY onidc tpl govacinwe wack maertweeiee eres @16 
I cn dwa de. taweereneetenseecuwele @19 
SE, MEE eee crwaendavaresceeseesesace @13 
PUN IED alu'an05,6 Ws Gicew dae aS wanes @l4 
Veal Offal 
IL, SOUR: tessa sac gaan ae acderovana acne wea Wgid esa § @&% 
PEED c.vcccccuesecsececeseseececeees 65 @70 
BOUND cveccerccceetcucéccteserneseseeceos @é6 
TE, GOED ccvccceviccrewesecceeseccsedcs 25 @30 
Lambs 
PE, aka dpe ddbawias Pack Veeweseeeseun @12' 
ee @l14 
NN CEE i ilaaienasieakcananeeeh see Saini @i4 
i I, boc. ceiewew-cvcwerinevees’s @10% 
Ce Se. GN vce vac-ckeeewenens beunis @10 
ie te ED onc0ncewweesewewoewens @16% 
ERS FUT, POP We ccccccccvcccocceccccecee @18 
EAD TOMIGEE,. CROW. cccccccvcccccveccecces @4 
Se TER, GR cvrcccccccccsscocvese @ 1% 
Mutton 
DE cacnaccuveepestestbenscawes @ 9% 
EE co a nuvicnueyedanecenGawewes ena @10 
ID 0.6 a 06-5-0000:640uce sce Gtnne @11\% 
IE snc invert eee ews ewebiongneene @12 
SEE ccndin CudiaGceas nea were Souda ers @ 8&8 
DEE “Wide eedeetienecd Deer ReGeweues @ 7% 
SD EE. Sotaneeccdcvenceeseenwscceense @13 
DO tnnc atonebumneehenweaeedian @ 7% 
BNE GOP ccccvccccecescccoseseseccese -@ 7% 
Sheep Tongues, each ........ecseeeceees ese @ 2% 
Sheep Heads, each ...........+. besseeeceus @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Dressed Hogs @13 
8 eee @13% 
Og eT eer @ll 
EL a0 peenenreneonet coun newenreeeene @28 
ED Grxacs-Fuewoeeadse sane a cuawameas @li1 
DED ‘bvewbeutenccanesseedereceseuacesienne @12)4 
BED csc wesnsenceceseeoe covccevcses ee @ 8 
DD sapdiiasesdnetierssnsesesseusane @10 
Extra Lean Trimmings ..........cseeeeees @13% 
WED - ce-vevweveresceveseetsersoesenes coves @ 8% 
SED. satewen etenges adaveceeseoeune seeee @7 
tT errr rer @ 4 
De MED: 6:6) Si bnaa qe toneauiauten aleceumie @ 6 
BENS DGS ccccccocccccvcsccsecocceosecs ° @°9 
BIOSe Met cccccccvcccccccccccccccccccsce @10 
RIL. xa cele maeeueiuanutaneiaed weeet @°9 
SY Cnet 6 cna ceccndeneeonecenees 4%@ 5- 
PE EE. atatwovsuesacoseeoessanseeeees @ 3% 
PED a cs wns orncesweneweneuene @12 
OU” ER en re @ 8% 
IS SE ER crnwnesgedee bu pewenne @6—- 
Pork tongues @13% 
Slip Bones @ 6 
Tail Bones @i7 
PL candee sind dSCCe EEO wee eeeeuee-euaweae @ 6% 
IIE. diveupleaeeua: Waieie Garanialkeaseueraadenea es @10% 
EEE Wwesiewsneeccceeeneeesen tue cevaweu nes @14%4 
COURS ncccccccccccccccccsccceccccccccccece @11\% 
DEE cosine rs: 0:6etnh. Cee weree sare wee ese @16 
a ere rr ee @12 
SAUSAGE. 
Columbia Cloth Bologna ..........++see00-- @11% 
Bologna, large. long, round, in casings.... @11% 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 

















Choice Bologna ......ccccces @15% 
Frankfurters . @18% 
Blood, Liver and "Headcheese @11% 
Tongue ee ccccccccs -cocccccccce @i4 
SN SNEED iignaiccetnwesenededeceteeus @13% 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine.......... @18 
i @15 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage...........++s @18% 
Special Compressed Ham.......cessececeee @18% 
NEE TS isin 0: 0400:0:0:0:00:04060s001000 16 
Boneless Butts in casingS......ccecccsccees @25% 
Gaeere Pees SE CRUMIE. ociwcsievcencceccncs @19%4 
Pe MD 655440500060snbeeeeeewenwes @13 
WERE TD itccwccsciccceceessee ooceee e @13 
Country Smoked oe ipsGckenasanonae @i6 
Farm ‘Sausage jeerebweswhens @17 
Pork Sausage, bulk “or link. — @13 
Peek BAwsess, Gert NEE... ccccccccccecece @13% 
eg Se ee @10 
RN TED a neavewescsnscewesacviewsnes @lj 
ere @18% 
Jellied Roll ..... P866009100104 0066-0 e CeCe oe @18% 
Summer Sausage. 
Best Summer, H. C. (mew)......s.seeceees @26% 
German Salami seamen ©0:'0:0:0:010'0 0.0100 0100:0'e 00:00 @24 
Italian Salami ....... ° @26% 
Holsteiner ....... ° @20 
PCONG,, TAO 6vccce0t0cevccreev cence - —-@— 
rT re Seivbeeweewe ecccce ee @22 
pean in Oil. 
Smoked Sausage, 1-30 ......ccccees- atserseumeel $6.50 
Geeteed Ge, BSS ccc cessccceccevecceccocess 6.00 
BoIeGAa, FG ccccrcccscvcccccsccocscovesesecese 6.00 
Bologna, B22 .ccccvcccesecess cece coccces 5.50 
Frankfurt, 1-50 ....... chevesesesenseeseeeen seee 6.50 
Frankfurt, BBO ..cccccccccece eecereseenees cooce 6.00 
VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 
Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-lb. barrels.......... $11.50 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels...... ee 5 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels... 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-lb. barrels............ 
Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-lb. barrels...... oooe Be 
Lamb Tongues, Short «ut, barrels............+. 84.50 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 

Per doz. 
© i, 2 BOS ci cterctindecnvncuseweneeews $2.35 
pee eS 8 a 4.65 
> SS ere eee 17.00 
34 1Ds., 3 GOS. WO CORR... ccccccvcccccccvescoes 38.00 

EXTRACT OF BEEF. 

Per dos. 
2-oz. jars, 1 doz. in box...... aeiaie ticaatichens sane $3.50 
G-em. Jars, 1 Gee. WW BOR. crccccccccccccesccccce 6.75 
S-08. jars, % Gos. In BOT. .ccccccccvcvcccece cow BR 
26-cn. Jars, % Gon. Im BOK... ccccccrcccccccccocs 23.50 
2, S amd 210-1. ties... .cccccccccccccsecs $1.50 per Ib. 

BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels........ —@— 
PU TEE ii awncssweenuneses Satuebeesens ° @17.00 
Prime Mets Best ccicevccccvsveoes ceceeee —Q— 
ee | seceeeee —Q— 
Beef Hams (220 Ibs, to bbl.)............ —@— 
Rump Butts ....... cocccccccccce eccccece @22.00 
Ne ME tenewainsneeneeete sewn cea @23.50 
Ce I aiiho:d0:b ee dais newrwaseesiegee @21.50 
EE GE IRE 6-60 60005:4064460n000en% @25.50 
ONE DD 056 eisai whe ens aan eeu euwneeen @18.00 
LARD. 

Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes..... @131% 
RN NS o-caie basin ¥ovccenis sSNaCeNeMeCeAws @12% 
ee err ee ee @ 9% 
ee, ee @ 9% 
Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels............ @60 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs........ @12% 

Barrels, we. over tierces; half barrels, 4c. over 
tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 lbs., %& to lc. over 
tierces. 

BUTTERINE. 

1 to 6, natura) color, ome f. o. b. Chi- 

GED cicescucccvenmmuenceeen wees sees -- 15% @19% 

DRY SALT MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are 4c. less.) 

Clear Bellies, 14GIS OVB oo ovccccccccccewe @13% 
CUOGr TTSCR, TOGO OGG sv ccccccsccecesces @13%% 
er ON, WE Cs on dib:s dcieracaweeases @13%% 
ie SOUND WTS 6.60 0 0Ke<adenecdanae @10% 
ee erent are eer @ll 
Ce. TEE erean sae vder adendaeeee sameness @10 
SE. sacsGny ene onsen taal saceen nena @9 


Bacon meats, %c. to le. more. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


SN Ce A oa a ih alin rceg Gee se Stasis Cave @161%4 
eS ee ee ee @16% 
NE ID ogencccusawaetausecwenasses @17% 
SL Se Gy. Ca caiknccobsbescswenceas @12% 
oo A eee @12% 
New York Shoulders, §@12 Ibs., avg....... @13% 
recitaet TACO, BOREF cc ccccccsscccccecs 


Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg.... 
Wide, 6@S8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... 
Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12, strip, 4@6 avg.... 
RE NT WEE chav esidergeume sua Gn ee wenawes 
Dried Becf Insides 
Dried Reef Knuckles 
ee 
Regular Roiled Hams 
Smoked Boiled Hams 
Boiled Calas 
NN I ED acne orcnta ie been eee eree eee 
Cooked Rolled Shoulder. ........... er recee 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 











EE, SO cc aiaw cceeecess sameness @18% 
Export Bounds ..-.0.-ccoses @26 
Middles, per set .......0.- @i5 
Beef bungs, per piece .... @19 
EE, IIS (isk, 05sec wise apeeenin’ ote @i7 
Beef bladders, medium ..........ccsccccese @45 
Beef bladders, small, per doz...........++. @7s 
TION COMES, BOS OF GRICE ...cccccccccccccce @70 
SO GE, BSP GUS cccccvccccscecceccoce @ll 
Hog bungs, export . ..... . @18% 
Hog bungs, large, mediums. . ° @16 
. kOe Se cones @i7 
TEe CUE, BOT ccccccccccccccesvcecese @4 
Imported wide sheep casings............... @90 
Imported medium wide sheep casings....... @70 
Imported medium sheep casings........... @o 
Hog stomachs, per piece .......ccececececes @4 
FERTILIZERS. 
Dried blood, per unit 
Hoof meal, per unit 5@ 3. 
Concentrated tunkage .........eeeeeees 2.85@ 2.95 
Ground CAUMEABE, TET. oo0c csc csccsvees @3.10 and 10¢. 
Ground tankage, Bia. Re ee @3.10 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 8 and 25%........... @2.95 and 10c. 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%.......... @2.70 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 6% and 30%.. «+ -21.00@21.50 





Ground rawbone, per ton .... -26.00@28.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton............ 21.00@21.50 


Unground tankage, per ton less than ground. @50c. 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
Horns, No. 1, 65@70 lbs., aver.........- 250.00@275 
Heots, Mack, POF GR ceccccececocccese 27.00@ 28. 
BOSE, CENCE, POF CR ccciccscccsicscore 36.00@ 
REOCER, WHICG, POE GE cccccccccssccess 70.00@ 


Flat shin bones, 40 lbs. av., per ton. 70.00@ 
Round shin bones, 88-40 Ibs. av., per ton 75.00@ 
Round shin bones, 50-52 lbs. av., per ton 80.00@ 


SSSSAaey: 
333333338 










Long thigh bones, 90-95 lbs. av., per ton 85.00@ 
Skuils, jaws and knuckles, per ton..... 30.00@ 35 
LARD. 
PEERS SIORM, CHO oecosiccisserer seven @10.7514 
Prime steam, 1008€ .....ccceces @10,.27 
BE. caa-cceaukiw te pena aed eke wee eles (10.00 
IIE. on Sani .in averse esteem ene ei e% ... SK@ 814 
Rr a 114 +o 4 11% 
STEARINES. . 
GE un. daw ra eeaewiepeewene Suareres yee 9%, @10 
DG, SEG: twas whecenaweeGene esos tena nae te 9 @9% 
ne PETE CCRC OCCU CCT ey @ 9% 
SE tine sane eKesedeworedteebeeasten es 7%@ 8% 
PR, Seacacscrwsavacmenweccaeee 5%@ 6% 
ee ee ae ee re 64%@ 7% 
OILS. 
Lerd oil, winter strained, tierces.......... 73 @75 
Matra lard Gl ccccccvcovcccessccoscccccsses 
Extra No. 1 lard oil 
WOO. BD TOUE Gi we ccvcvccccccccecsscceseeees 
BO. FS WEE Gh cscccvecesvccecicccvecces wa 
GSO GI, GEIR: cccciecesescedecceevecee 
Ghee Gl, NO, B csvccscsecoccvccesesvescere 
Ole BOCK ccccciccccssesvrveedcececocecvess 
Neatsfoot oll, pure, DbI8.......eeeeee eee. 68 
Acidless tallow oils, bbls..........-..+++- 64 @65 
CN Glin. SUD cntess Coeur stacevweheeecaes @5.80 
TSS GED cccccvccccccecccesseccciccccvoece 6%@ 7 
TALLOWS. 
ES. vv cvccccecccssonesesesenecteseese sens 7%@ ™ 
aes oe ert tae ee > 7T%@ 7% 
ee Oe Or ee Ty pee 6%@ 6% 
Ce STP E OPER ET TET err 7%@ 7% 
PO ME iadcecacantns died ee ueneneee 6% @ 6% 
Packers’ NO. 2 ...cccccccccccccccccsccsceve 5%4@ 5% 
Renderers’ No, 1 ..cccccccccccvcccesecescs 6%@ 6% 
BP. GME cepcunccdeeunan our saqundsnigee 
White, “A” wccccccces 
CG TUE” dasnseusejeswedsens® 
COND. 66.0:0:0.00 060.808.0609 0000000 0% 
CHUGRTING occ ccc ccccucceeeeetesseccveescees 
EE aot ninco inp aresgie eer a aie iid wie eadan aie 
TOW ccccccivcccccccuseeevecseevececesee 
BrOWD .nccccccccccccccccccccccccveccccecs 
GIG BROCE cccvvccccccccccsccccecvcccecces 
Garbage grease ....... 
Glycerine, C. P. ....0- 
Glycerine, dynamite 
Glycerine, crude soap 
Glycerine, candle ......cccceess 144% @154% 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
RE eee 
a Oe ee me 49 @51 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a... 24@ 2% 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% r. f. a......... 1.20@1.30 
COOPERAGE. 
My DO TRE i de sins wen ct ctooe viecassaw i7@ & 
SE EE IE Sienna eats escspeeasaerdv es S7@ 90 
BA WONG Scenery ccs su weaennssuewd ceases 1.10@1.12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
POE SOTRRAE: 215:56.0:05sk00cciwenscceéseces 5%@ 6% 
Boracic acid, crystal to powdered.......... 7 @™% 
DORE cccccccccccccccecccccesccesceccscees 4@4% 
Sugar— 
Welle, GOTIBOR ccccccccsacvccvedcccevcee @ 4% 
Plantation, granulated ...........eeeeees @ 4% 
GRIN, GHRRUNE vec ccccccceseceseseesecs @4 
Salt— 
Ashton. in hags, 224 Whe......cccccccccccccecs $2.25 
English packing, in bags, 224 Ibs............++ - 1.45 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton........ 8.26 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton..........+ 8.75 
Casing salt, bbis., 280 Ibs., 2x@3x............ 1.40 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from the 
National Livestock Commission Co.) 

Union Stock Yards, Chicago, January 28. 

The last few weeks a run of 23,800 cattle, 
such as we had on Monday, would have been 
well within trade requirements; in fact, 
would undoubtedly have resulted in a strong 
and active market, but the soft weather is a 
“bearish” factor in the beef trade; also we 
have had several weeks of fairly good re- 
ceipts, and up until 10 days ago a very good 
market, so that some reaction, under the 
circumstances, was not surprising, and the 
trade on Monday, while steady on the choice 


beeves, ruled slow and 10@1l5ec. lower on 
others. Tuesday’s run of 3,623 cattle met 
with a rather indifferent and sluggish de- 
mand. Wednesday’s run of 18,000 cattle 


proved entirely too liberal for the require- 
ments of the trade, and while the choice 
beeves ruled steady, other kinds were very 
slow sale and 10c. lower. The three days 
totaled 45,000 as compared with 48,000 for 
the same period a week ago. 

Some easing off in values on butcher stuff 
has taken place, the decline being largely in 
sympathy with the decline in the steer trade. 
The trade on cows and heifers shows 15@ 
25ce. decline, least loss being on the best 
grades of cows and heifers, and also canners 
and cutters have shown but little change, 
while most of the decline has taken place on 
the fair to medium and pretty good heifers. 
The calf market is up one week and down 
the next, but, nevertheless, is on a very high 
basis, and the bull trade has been well sus- 
tained as the demand for butcher 
port bulls, and also for “sausage 
continues unabated. 


and ex- 
makers,” 


The bulk of the hogs on our market this 
week have cost the country shippers 8c. at 
loading stations, and have been good money 
losers for the shippers. Our market so far 
this week has been pretty much of a repe- 
tition of last week’s trade, Eastern shipping 
orders being very light and the big local 
packing concerns decidedly bearish in their 
views, which has caused a decline of 20@30e. 
per ewt. from the high point of last week. 
Receipts on Wednesday were estimated 
around 34,000, trade on that day opening very 
slow and largely 10c. lower with good to 
choice butchers and shipping grades selling 
around $8.25@8.30, top $8.35; choice light and 
butchers mixed, $8.15@8.25. Under continued 
light Eastern orders, packers may be able to 
force prices a little lower for a short time 
during the coming month. but we are of the 
opinion that they will not succeed in getting 
much off for any length of time and _ still 
expect higher prices for a little later on, 
and look for the 9c. hog to be with us in the 
early spring. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs have been 
quite liberal, and the soft weather has helped 
to bring about not only a 
range of values, but also a very slack de- 
mand. It is perhaps not generally known 
that weather conditions materially affect the 
Jamb and mutton market at this season, but 
it is, nevertheless, quite an important fae- 
tor, and the market will be affected materi- 
ally from now on by weather conditions. The 
few shipments of Colorado lambs received 
daily are beginning to attract attention, sev- 
eral loads of the higher percentage makers 
having gone over the seales daily this week 
at top prices, and as the season advances each 
week’s supplies will contain a larger percent- 
age of Colorado’s feedings. 


somewhat lower 


Receipts contain 
a Jiberal portion of hay-fed lambs from Mon- 
tana. bulk of which is going back to the 
country on feeding account largely around 


$7.25 per ewt. A few loads of these hay-fed 


lambs have sold to killers during the week 
at $7.50. With receipts estimated at 30,000 
today (Wednesday) the market is 10@15c. 
lower. 


We quote: Good to choice lambs, $7.75@8; 
poor to medium, $7.25@7.50; culls, $6@6.75: 


fat light yearlings, $7@7.25; medium-fleshed 





and heavy yearlings, $6.50@6.85; fat weth- 
ers, $5.85@6; fat ewes, $5.40@5.60; poor to 
medium, $5@5.25; culls, $4@4.50. 


=e 
ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to The Natioual Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, Ill, January 28. 
The cattle receipts for the week ending to- 

day amounted to 15,600 head, including 6,600 
Southerns. Beef steers of good to choice 
quality were scarce on this week’s market, 
most of the offerings being made up of the 
common to medium grades. Strictly good 
steers sold steady. The top for the week 
was made on one load weighing around 1,600 
Ibs. at $9.25. The bulk of the offerings sold 
in a range of $7.50@8.25. Cows sold gener- 
ally steady to 15c. lower for the week. Car- 
load lots topped at $6.75, while odd head lots 
at $7.50. Heifers sold generally 25e. lower 
for the week. Carload lots topped at $8.25, 
and odd lots at $9, while one load of steers 
and heifers mixed brought $8.75. Calves are 
generally steady as compared with last week, 
topping at $11. Texas and Oklahoma steers 
are about steady, the top being made for the 
week on Oklahoma fed steers at $8.10. Nine 
loads of native Oklahoma steers sold today 
at $6.75. Other offerings are steady. 

Hog receipts for the week were 57,500. 
With the exception of today the market 
showed very little change as compared with 
last week. The market opened with a top of 
$8.50. The high time was made on Monday, 
when $8.65 was paid. Today the market 
shows a decline of about 10@15c., as com- 
pared with yesterday, with the top for the 
day on carload lots at $8.47%,, while a few 
odd head sold at $8.50. The bulk sold gener- 
ally from $8.30@8.60. Trading was generally 
active. Clearances good. ; 

The approximate number of sheep recetpts 
for the week amounted to 13,100 head. From 
the first of the week until yesterday lambs 
showed an increase in value. At the first 
of the week best Colorado lambs were sell- 
ing at $8, while yesterday best Colorado of- 
ferings topped at $8.25. Today, however, the 
market shows a 15@25c. decline, with the top 
for the day at $8. There were very few 
good Colorado lambs here today. Mutton 
sheep have been on a generally steady basis 
throughout the week, $5.50 being the top 
price on this kind. Yearling wethers topped 
today at $7.15. 





a 


KANSAS CITY 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Kansas City Stock Yards, Jan. 27, 1914. 

The upward movement of fat cattle prices 
was checked today, following a market strong 


to 10c. higher yesterday, and a gain of 15 
to 25 cents last week. Receipts today totaled 
10,000 head, and the liberal percentage of 


fair to good fed native steers was a surprise 
to dealers, showing that some parts of the 
western edge of the corn belt is still in the 
beef making business. Prime steers are quot- 
able around $9.25, and the fact that top today 
on heavy steers was $8.85, and on yearlings 
$8.90, shows how far the offerings fall short 
of being finished. A feature today is a heavy 
run of quarantine cattle, largely steers from 
Texas, 90 car loads in all arriving from below 
the tick line. These steers sold at $6.25 to $8, 
those with any appreciable degree of finish 
selling at $7.25 and upwards. Some meal-fed 
steers arrive in the native division and sell at 
the same figures, coming in competition with 
middle class natives at the same prices. But 
the big bulk of the meal-fed stuff from the 
South and Southwest has been run, and there 
is going to be a rather bare spot in cattle 
supplies here through February, unless native 
territory exceeds all estimates in producing 
fat stock. 
Ilogs are a 


disappointment to some _ ship- 


pers, although they successfully resist efforts 
Mar- 
kets are uneven, and top hogs have not ex- 


of buyers to depress prices, as a rule. 
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ceeded $8.50 yet, though they brought that 
price yesterday, and also one day last week. 
Receipts are 14,000 today, market 5 to 10 
lower, top $8.45, weights above 200 lbs. at 
$8.20@8.40; light weights, $7.85@8.25. Kan- 
sas City’s territory is the only short spot, 
showing a 20 per cent. loss from last Janu- 
ary in point of numbers received at this mar- 
ket, while this loss is made up at the other 
four leading Western markets. Hogs aver- 
aged 184 Ibs. here last week, a year ago, 210 
Ibs. 


Sheep and lambs are also selling unevenly, 
without any net gain or loss. Ewes and 
wethers are scarce, and sell stronger than 
lambs. Receipts are light this week, 8,000 


yesterday, 9,000 today. Top lambs today 
brought $7.85 and $7.90; ewes, $5.50; weth- 
ers, $5.90; yearlings worth $6.50@6.90. 


-—— fe 


OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South Omaha, Neb., Jan. 27, 1914. 

The market for corn-fed cattle is steady 
and with only moderate offerings the trend of 
values is steadily upward for the desirable 
and well-finished grades. Too many short-fed 
and warmed-up steers are coming, but the 
feeder buyers are taking a good many of these 
back to the country to be finished, as the mild 
weather and the decline in the price of corn 
have greatly stimulated the demand from this 
source. Best corn-fed beeves sell up around 
$8.50@8.75 with a probable top of $9, while 
the big bulk of the fair to good 1,050 to 1,450- 
pound cattle sell around $8@8.50, with com- 
mon to fair kinds and odds and ends at $6.75 
@7.75 and on down. Some Western, hay-fed 
beeves have been coming of late, but they sell 
largely to the feeder buyers around $7@8, or 
at better figures than the packers are willing 
to pay for them. The market for cows and 
heifers has also developed considerable 
strength, the best of the corn-fed heifers sell- 
ing at $7@8. Good to choice cows are mov- 
ing largely around $6.40@6.85, and the bulk 
of the fair to good butcher and beef stock is 
going at $5.75@6.40, with canners and cut- 
ters at $45.50. Veal calves continue scarce 
and firm at $7@10 and there is a broad de- 
mand and a steady to strong market right 
along for bulls, stags, etc., at $5.25@7.25. 





Hogs are coming along freely, with the qual- 


ity of the offerings showing some improve- 
ment. In numbers they are about the same 


as a year ago, but weights are a little lighter. 
Buyers have no reason to complain of either 
weights or quality, however, and the trade has 
been reasonably active right along, with fluc- 
tuations within a comparatively narrow 
range. Prices are perhaps a shade lower than 
a week ago, but the movement is free and the 
demand broad so that the liberal supplies are 
going to buyers in very satisfactory shape, the 
heavy and butcher grades, as usual, having a 
slight preference. With 17,000 hogs here to- 
day the market was about a dime lower. Tops 
brought $8.35, as against $8.45 on last Tues- 
day, and the bulk of the trading was around 
$8.10@8.30, as against $8.15@8.40 a week 
ago. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs are running 
ahead of a year ago but the demand is also 
heavier and the market has been active and 
strong most of the time. Fat stock of all 
classes sells readily, while there has been vig- 
orous competition from the feeder buyers for 
anything that was not suitable for slaughter. 
Lambs are a shade lower than a week ago 
and mutton grades a shade higher. Fat lambs 
are selling at $7.25@8; yearlings, $5.85@7; 
wethers, 35.256, and ewes, $4.85(@5.65. 

? 


o-— 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 
WEEKLY RECEIV'TS TO JANUARY 26, 1914. 


Sheep and 


Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 
Maw TO ccc ccccvesces 1,884 1,741 4,010 6,334 
Ce. ae er .345 17,110 24,089 


Union 
Valley 


Central 
Lehigh 


588 10,589 339 
$14 3,409 





4,860 


Seattering ...cccocccece 142 — 
CE sinkcadeaoouvens 11,284 4,130 35,118 35,622 
Totals last week....... 11,650 5,071 40,629 44,046 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, January 24, 1914, 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. RECEIPTS AT CENTERS are reported as follows: 





































Lard in New York. SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, 1914, Chicago, 
New York, January 30.—Market quiet; - Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. g¢ g g Go a —. ey 
Western steam, $11.30; Middle West, $10.80 Chicago ae a0 9,000 1,000 tunes & Oo... 3917 32'500 «19.542 
: ¥, ANT : ansas SD FE SN: : ee nr ee ae 3, pt SAS 
@10.90; city steam, 10%@10%c.; refined pce sill be ae go9 «s SWift_ & Co. .........00 3,210 22,000 23,954 
Continent, $11.50; South American, $12.15; St. Louis ............-.... 300 3,000 . 7-4 pn Rg oa o. a. 9,068 
3razil. kegs, $13.15: compoun 1, @83/,c. he OMIM: sawasiddietecsades 100 4,000 800 ic” |e cece cs: eyes ’ eee 
Brazil, kegs, $13.15; pound, 81,@8% lg Al ada a an 2'000 coy «= Libby, MeNeill & Libby... 584 ons ae 
Marseilles Oils. St. Paul ........eceeeeeee 200 2,000 100 Western Packing & Provision Co., 12,300 hogs; 
Oklahoma City ........... 900 8,800 Anglo-American Provision Co., 7,900 hogs; Independent 
Marseilles, January 30.—Sesame oil, fa- Fort Worth .......... eos 1,600 1,200 200 Packing Co., 9,400 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 8,400 
bri y fr.- edil “a fr: conn yf a _— 2,804 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 6,300 hogs; Brennan Packing 
rique — Ir.; edible, : Tes copra ol, Ia- MN 200 Co., 5,300 hogs; Miller & Hart, 3,700 hogs; others, 
brique, 103 fr.; edible, 126 fr.; peanut oil, Louisvine 2..000000000007. 300 1,262 25 «9, 700 hogs. 
fabrique, 77, fr.; edible, 98 fr. dre See eer 150 ~ *fpcomplete 
WORRY cccccccccevcecccece vee 500 eee ° 
i | . 300 4,000 Kansas City. 
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pentine, 33s Rosin, common 10s. 3d Oklahoma City «00000000 300 1,000 Armour & Co. ........0004. 3,127 16,690 11,257 
es - = ? “ ’ ie ay Fort Worth ‘ 3.600 2 90 WOE AE DO. viet :bcnenseves olen 163 aie 
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The market was firm, and prices showed  (leyeland §91.....22222222! 1/000 3/000 90 St. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 1,046 os 
some improvement on the firmer tone to the New York ................ 3,265 9,279 9,421 an anm-[:, ae — 
hog market at the West. TUESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1914 Bele Packing 00. ...6006:00.000 
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The market continued quiet with prices Omaha .................0:. 6.300 17.000 20,000 St. Joseph, 
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The market has been dull, but holds steady — Oklahoma City 00220527 1300 1.500 Morris & Co. ....0.s0ceec 1,150 9,956 2,019 
for both city specials. City is quoted at = Fort Worth .............. 3,900 1,600 United Dressed Beef Co., 36 cattle. 
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feville ; F Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
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The market was very quiet with values wienita 0 2°45 Des Moines Packing Co..... 35 336 i 
slightly firmer, influenced by the better lard Indianapolis .............. 9, js 
r , ittsburg 2 000 * 
market. Pittsburgh ...-ccccccccese 2 1, 
‘ ° . are ere eee 488 3, 32 
Market quiet,l point advance to 3 decline. tuffalo 250 5 4.000 
Sales, 7,100 bbls. Spot oil, $7.05@7.20. Crude, Boston ............ 00. eee 1,745 22, 10,002 SLAUGHTER REPORTS 
Southeast, $6@6.07. Closing quotations on ming <M re teeeeee er eeees 10 s » 1 Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
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MEAT MARKET ARCHITECTURE 
Some Ideas on the Proper Planning of Meat Shops 


Written for The National Provisioner by A. C. Schueren. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the third of a series 
of articles dealing with the architecture and fitting up 
of retail meat markets, written for The National Pro- 
visioner by an expert in this line, who is both a prac- 
tical retail butcher and a draughtsman. Retail 
butchers who desire to bring their markets up to 
date should be able to get some excellent ideas from 
these articles. j 


The meat markets described and illustrated 
in these articles which I am writing for The 
National not merely my 
ideas of what model markets ought to be. 
They are markets which have been actually 
fitted up and operated, so that the ideas con- 
tained in the plans have been “tried out” in 
actual practice. 


Provisioner are 


The market described and illustrated in the 
previous article in this series was of such 
dimensions that it was not very difficult to 
lay out a model market. But in the market 
here described the owner had to do quite 
some thinking to get this store laid out to 
suit the conditions. 


This store is located on the main and busi- 
est street of a large city, and a large cash 
business was anticipated. It was therefore 
necessary to make the store as large as pos- 
sible, so 


as to be enabled to 


wait on and 
serve a number of people, and have access to 
refrigerators as convenient as possible. As 
the illustration this problem was 
well solved, and to the entire satisfaction of 
the owner. 


shows, 


The dimensions of the store are 14 ft. wide 
by 35 ft. long, and the market was to have 
also a refrigerating machine. For this rea- 
son considerable room was needed in the rear 
of the store, and if a square refrigerator had 
been installed, of equal capacity of the two 
shown on plan—which would have been a 
cooler size 11] ft. long by 10 ft. wide and 10 
ft. high—there would not have been any room 
left, and the 
small indeed. 


store would have been very 

The plan shows one long wall refrigerator, 
which is 28 ft. long by 3 ft. wide and 10 ft. 
high, provided with plenty doors, shelves and 
hooks inside, to allow a great amount of cut- 
up beef to be stored. At the end toward the 
street the cooler has a 


display purposes. 


curved window for 


The other refrigerator, in the rear, is 8 ft. 
wide by 4 ft. deep, and is used for hanging 
the quarters of beef. However, the beef is 
delivered mostly early in the morning, and is 
immediately cut up into steaks, chops, etc., 
as this market is provided with glass-pro- 
tected and refrigerated counters of the latest 
type, where the meats are displayed to great 
advantage, and without loss or deterioration. 

In the 


ton refrigerating machine, 


rear of the refrigerator is a two- 


which cools the 
two coolers and also provides refrigeration 


for the counters. 


The office for the cashier is in the front 
of the store, so that everybody going out of 


the store has to The 


frigerator has two nickel-plated display rails 


pass it. side-wall re- 


in front, for displaying poultry, legs of lamb, 


ete., and there is one single rail over the 
counter. 

The market has proved a great success to 
its owner, and is conducted on a modern pol- 
icy—no credit, no delivery and no telephone 
orders. This policy enables this butcher to 
sell from 10 to 15 per cent. cheaper than 
most competitors would have to charge for 
the same prime meats, as their overhead ex- 
pense is considerably higher, due to credit 
delivery, bookkeeping and extra help. 


co 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
John Thomson will engage in the meat 
business at Belmond, Ia. 
The Ashland Company 
opened a market at Ashland, Ky. 
ee Blew in the 
meat business at Bridgeport, N. J. 


Provision has 


Panz succeeds D. 8. 
The National Beef Company has opened 
another branch store at Reading, Pa. 
M. C. Colgan has purchased the meat mar- 
ket of B. Nicodemus at El Dorado, Kan. 
Fire has damaged the meat market of E. 
Dreher at West Hoboken, N. J. 


C. C. Dailey has opened a meat market 


at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Fire has damaged the Washoe Meat Mar- 
ket at Reno, Nev. 

H. Barnett has opened a meat market in 
the Knotts building at Coffeyville, Kan. 

White & Whitaker have purchased the 
City Market at Litchfield, Il. 

T. J. Sullivan has sold his meat 
at Glens Falls, N. Y., to B. Brayton. 

John Zoh will meat market at 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

The Voh meat market at Williston, N. D., 
has been destroyed by fire. 

J. C. Costello has sold his meat business 
at Clyde, N. Y., to J. E. Judge & Company 
of Syracuse. 

Brecheisen & Clemene have opened a meat 
market at Defiance, O. 

The meat market of R. Blackburn at Troy, 
N. Y., has been damaged by fire. 

C. Willis has purchased the meat market 
of J. L. Smith at New Brighton, Pa. 

Pounds & Beachamp have purchased the 
butcher shop of Dewey Breese at Oakley, 
Kan. 


market 


open a 


P. M. R. Juul, of Downs, has engaged in 
the meat business at Lyons, Kan. 

H. A. Mathis has disposed of the old 
Chesky Meat Market at Sterling, Kan., to 
F. Pate. 

Sam Kreager has opened the Palace Meat 
Market at Minneapolis, Kan. 

Boyd & Son have opened a new butcher 
shop in connection with their grocery store 
at Tecumseh, Okla. 

John Allison has purchased the interest of 
Geo. Day in the meat market at Delphos, 
Kiser & Allison. 
Stratton has purchased the butcher 


Kan., and the firm is 
Cc. W. 


shop of R. Rasmus at Powhattan, Kan. 


now 


Ed. Abrant has succeeded to the meat mar- 
ket of Abrant & Tyler at Frankfort, Kan. 

J. M. & E. C. Grace have disposed of the 
City Meat Market at Anita, Ia., to Amos 
W. Shipman. 

Hansen & Stanton have purchased the 
meat business of D. Becker & Company at 
Wayne, Neb. 

Don Wilkins has opened a new butcher 
shop at Alma, Neb. 

W. M. Johnson has opened the Central 
Meat Market at Osceola, Neb., with H. P. 
Clausen in charge. 

The meat market of Frank Gross at Ord, 
Neb., has been destroyed by fire. 

T. R. Berry has moved his butcher shop to 
a new location at Wilmore, Kan. 

J. B. Hockensmith has purchased the in- 
terest of H. L. Billings in the City Meat 
Market at Claflin, Kan. 

Ray Vincent will open a butcher shop at 
St. John, Kan. 

Fred Branstrom is engaging in the meat 
business at Hesperia, Mich. 

E. D. McClure is closing out his stock of 
meat at Haslett, Mich., and will retire from 
business. 

Harry Reynolds has purchased the meat 
and grocery business of W. S. Beach & Com- 
pany at Lawton, Mich. 

C. Dailey has opened a butcher shop at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Leslie succeeded to the meat 
business of J. W. Rock & Company at Nio- 
brara, Neb. 

William Bunn has purchased the butcher 
shop of Wade & Worden at Nelson, Neb. 

R. Blakester has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness at Eddyville, Neb. 

Geo. W. Thomas has succeeded to the meat 
business of Kunsman & Ranje at Platts- 
mouth, Neb. 

W. J. Porter has opened a butcher shop 
at Juniata, Neb. 

John McCune is about to engage in the 
meat business at Glenville, Neb. 


tock has 


George & Elmer Fisher have engaged in 
the meat business at Cook, Neb. 

Louis Matola has started the erection of 
a meat market at Ladysmith, Wis. 

Hart & Watchman, dealers in meat, etc., 
at Wasco, Cal., have sustained a severe fire 
loss. 

T. A. Broules has disposed of his meat 
and grocery business at Palouse, Wash., to 
Fred Terry. 

Chas. Dunn has purchased the meat mar- 
ket of J. Biedond at Valleyford, Wash. 

Llovd & Garner have opened a meat mar- 
ket at Republic, Wash. 

2. 
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NOT BUTCHERS, BUT MEAT DEALERS. 
‘Butcher’ as the name for meat dealers of 
Tacoma, Wash., was repudiated officially at 
the meeting of the trade association last week. 
The name of the organization has been the 
Tacoma Retail Butchers’ Association since it 
last year. “We're not really 

said Secretary G. J. Flannigan, “so 


was formed 
butchers,” 
we decided to alter the name to the Tacoma 
Retail Meat This was 


thought to be more accurate, as well as sound- 


Dealers’ Association. 


ing better.” 
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DEATH OF A VETERAN BUTCHER. 


Hildebrand, the oldest meat dealer 
and business man of Butler, Pa., and one 
of the oldest subscribers to The National 
Provisioner, died at his home at Butler a 
few days ago at the age of 84. He was the 
head of the firm of John Hildebrand & Son, 
which had been engaged in the meat business 
He 


John 


at Butler for very many years. was 
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born in Lancaster county, Pa., on January 
20, identified 
with the interests of his State and section. 
He was able to attend to business until a 
few days before his death, which was a 
great shock to the community. He is sur- 


1830, and had always been 


vived by his wife, two daughters and three 
sons, two of whom, William H. and Stanton, 
were his partners in business. 


CG wlling Bench 
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MODEL MARKET DESCRIBED ON THE OPPOSITB PAGE. 
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FRESH MEAT BY PARCELS POST. 


A 135-pound leg of beef was mailed in 
California through the parcel post by the 
simple expedient of cutting the hind-quarter 
into three sections, each of which came un- 
der the 50-pound limit of the parcel post. 

A rush order was received by the Western 
Meat Company at Fresno, Cal., to send a 
hind quarter of beef to Sugar Pine. Parcel 
post seemed to offer the best method of des- 
patching it, as the new rules which went 
into effect the first of the year set the limit 
for the second zone delivery at fifty instead 
of twenty pounds, and meat is easily divided. 
With the rate at five cents for the first 
pound and one cent for each additional pound 
the cost of sending the three parcels totalled 
$1.47. 

sein 


SUPPLYING A SUBSTITUTE. 


The boss undertook to explain to his cus- 
tomers that when he ran his advertisement 
in the paper he expected a shipment of the 
goods advertised, but it had been delayed 
by the railroad delivering it and he didn’t 
get it in time. “But,” went on the boss. 
“l’ve got something right here that’s even 
better than the stuff I advertised. I can let 
you have this for the same price, for I don’t 
want store 
He the 
cheaper article, something he knew 


you to leave my dissatisfied.” 


then placed before customer a 
to be 
much inferior to the article he advertised. 
The customer bought it, for he was ignor- 
its and took the merchant’s 
word for it that the thing offered him as 
better 
better. 


the store believing the merchant or his sales- 


ant of value 
even than the advertised article was 
Such customers have walked out of 


man to be perfectly honest, only to find, on 
talking it over with somebody who knew 
values, that the article they had bought 
was stuff that a dealer with a good name 
ought to be ashamed to offer for sale. The 
result that buyers 
returned to the 


was these particular 
store of the dealer 
whose advertisement was false, but bought 
their future supplies from a competitor.— 


Buffalo Times. 


never 
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Cleans a building of Rats and Mice in short 
time, keeps it cleaned, for it is always 
ready for use. Made of galvanized iron, 
can’t get out of order, lasts for years. 
Large number can be caught daily. Go to 
Catcher mornings, remove device inside, 
which only takes few seconds, take out 
dead rats and mice, replace device, it is 
ready for another catch. Small piece of 
cheese is used, doing away with poisons. 
Catcher is 18 inches high, 10 inches diam- 
eter. When rats pass device they die, no 
marks left on them. Catcher is always 
clean. One of these Catchers set in a liv- 
ery stable in Scranton, Pa., caught over 
100 rats in a month. One sent prepaid to 
any place in United States upon receipt of 
$3. Catcher, 8 in. high, for mice only, pre- 
paid $1. On account of shipping charges 
being prepaid, remittance is requested with 


order. 
H. D. SWARTS, 


Inventor and Manufacturer, Scranton, Pa 
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New York Section 


Dave Smith, cattle buyer for Swift & Com- 
pany at Omaha, was in New York during 
the week. 


Arthur E. Howe, of Philadelphia, Eastern 
manager of the National Ammonia Company, 
was in New York during the week. 

The annual beefsteak dinner of the United 
Dressed Beef Company employees will occur 
at Terrace Garden on Thursday evening, 
February 19. 


Edwarf Guy, a retired butcher of Brook- 
lyn, died at his home on Park place last 
week at the age of 47. He had lived in 
Brooklyn for 30 years. 

The Bloomingdale Germania Butcher Guard 
No. 1, Captain Peter Clemens, held its an- 
nual ball at Maennerchor Hall in East Fifty- 
sixth street on Thursday evening. 

Swift & Company’s sales of beef in New 
York City for the week ending January 24, 
1914, averaged as follows: Domestic 
12.12 cents; imported beef, 10.33 cents per 
pound. 


beef, 


The trade sympathized this week with the 
veteran James Weston, of the New York 
Butchers’ Dressed Meat Company, in the 
loss of his wife, whose death occurred a few 
days ago. 

J. A. Flaherty, head of the Armour con- 
struction department at Chicago, E. P. Hinds, 
head of the transportation department, H. 
P. Jones, head of the provision department, 
H. B. Bogg, of the fresh meat and sausage 
department, and L. L. Whelan, of the re- 
finery department, were in New York during 
the week. 


The following is a report of the number of 


pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 


York during the week ending January 24, 
1914, by the New York City Department 
of Health: Meat.—Manhattan, 3,012 lbs.; 
Brooklyn, 27,976 lbs.; Queens, 68 lbs.; total, 
31,056 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 8,110 Ilbs.; 
Queens, 10 lbs.; total, 8,120 lbs. Poultry 
and game.—Manhattan, 3,992 Ibs. 

direc- 
Argentine Meat 
York this week. 
Poels was one of a party of three rep- 


Albert Poels, of London, one of the 
of the Smithfield & 
Company, arrived in New 
Mr. 
resenting his company 
of the United States in the 
oughly investigated 


tors 


a tour 
and thor- 


which made 
fall 
meat conditions here. 
It is understood he comes now to open an 
office New York, 


paratory to handling importations from its 


for his company in pre- 


Argentine plant on this market. 
Armour & Com- 
held a 


Branch house salesmen for 
the New York 
meeting at Gee’s restaurant, on West Four- 
teenth street, last Saturday to talk 
the business campaign for the 
The 


pany in territory 
over 
coming year. 


meeting was general 


presided over by 


superintendent F. E. Lyman, of the New 
York district, and the speakers included H. 
P. Jones of the provision department at Chi- 
cago, H. B. Boggs of the fresh meat depart- 
ment at Chicago, Mr. Lyman and the various 
New York department heads. 


—_—<e—-—_ 


N. Y. BUTCHERS EMPLOYEES’ BALL. 

The annual entertainment and ball of the 
New York Butchers Dressed Meat Company 
Mutual Aid Society was held last Friday 
evening at the Palm Garden in East Fifty- 
eighth street. The attendance was large 
and the decorations of the hall were up to 
the standard set by the boys of the west 
side abattoir, who never let anybody outdo 
them. The vaudeville programme was of a 
high order, and dancing followed until the 
early hours of the morning. 

The committees in charge of the affair 
were as follows: 

Reception Committee—Isaac Meyer, chair- 
man; S. Karlebach, F. Keller, L. Serf, J. 
Reiser, M. Wolf, L. Bruckheimer, B. H. 
Grodotzke, N. Dieterich, Sr., J. Haenel, M. 
Cohen. 

Floor Committee—Richard Z. Meyers, floor 
manager; Chris. Richtberg, assistant floor 
manager; G. Kerwin, H. Hackett, O. Dietz, S. 
Meyers, H. Abramowitz, O. Schmidt, A. 
Keighly, W. Langschuln, E. Glasser, E. Doyle. 

Arrangement Committee—Eugene F. Ed- 
wards, chairman; M. Schoneman, F. Insetta, 
N. Dieterich, Jr.. W. Barry, W. Barrow, B. 
Lubitz, A. Byrnes, J. Tracy, C. Kara, W. 
Westerhold, O. A. Harvey, W. Lewis, J. 
Vogelsang. 

Press Committee—Clayton Hackett, Paul 
Gendel. 

Among the box-holders and others pres- 
ent were noticed the following: 

Box 2—President Fred Joseph, of the New 
York Butchers Dressed Meat Company, Su- 
perintendent F. E. Lyman, of Armour & 
Company, and friends. 

Box 3—Leo S. Joseph, Miss 
Joseph, M. H. Joseph, Hugo Joseph. 

Box 4—Clayton Hackett, Miss L. Triple, 
Miss M. Mann, Mr. and Mrs. I. Schwartz. 

Box 5—E. M. Carette, Miss Rose Bailey, 
J. S. Edwards, Miss Louise Edwards, E. F. 
Edwards. 

Box 6—Mr. and Mrs. Allen McKenzie, Miss 
Ella McKenzie, Miss Mae McKenzie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans, Harvey T. Hackett. 

Box 7—Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Wallace, Miss 
Wallace and friends. 

Box 8—J. Edwards, 
Quinn, Miss D. Farrel. 

Box 9—Representatives of Joseph Stern 
& Sons, Inc. 

sox 10—Representatives of United Dressed 
Beef Company. 

Box 11—Dr. C. E. Townsend and other 
United States government inspectors. 

Box 12— “eg Dietrichs, Sr., Nicholas 
Dietrichs, Jr., Miss A. Metzner, Miss C. Rose. 

Box 13 Christian Richtberg. Mr. and Mrs. 
William Jarrey, Fred Keller, Nicholas 
Meyerowitz, Simon Samson, Miss Kate Sam- 
son, Miss Gertrude Traub, Miss Anna Clair 
Campbell. 

Box 14 

Box 15 
Abramowitz, 
I. Haber, B. 
witz, Miss R. 

Box 16—Mr. 
K. Gillmartin, 
Mills. 

Box 17 


Beatrice 


H. Quinn, Miss A. 


Friends of James Weston. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Abramowitz, H. 
Miss §S. Goldie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Abramowitz, Miss J. Abramo- 
Abramowitz. 

and Mrs. John McKane, Miss 
Mr. and Mrs. McGel, Byron 


Michael Garrett and friends. 
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Box 18—Representatives of Armour & 
Company. 
Box 19—Leo Dashew, Miss 8. Zimbler, J. 


Zimbler, Miss E. Harris, Miss E. Zimbler. 


Box 20—Mr. and Mrs. William Barrow, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Siegel, Mr. and Mrs. H. 


Engelman, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Kieghly, B. 
Pudderman. 

Box 21—Mr. and Mrs. L. Goldschmidt, Mr. 
Moe Heins and daughters, Isaac Meyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesse Simon, Jesse Schmidt. 

Box 22—Moe Frank, E. Frank, E. Tannen- 
baum. 

Box 23—Sam Meyer and son, Miss Loewen- 
stein, Mr. and Mrs. Morris Lowenstein, Mr. 
and Mrs. Simonson, Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman, 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Box 24—Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Meyer, Mr. 
and Miss Heim, Miss Kleeblatt, Hyman 


Schwenk, Mr. and Mrs. 
and Mrs. Nathan Strauss, 
May. 

Box 25—Mr. and Mrs. 
Lubitz, Jack Rieser, 
Wm. Loescher. 

Box 27 and 28—Mr. and Mrs. Mayer Mey- 


Simon Schwarz, Mr. 
R. May, Mrs. R. 


M. Schoenmen, B. 
Miss Minnie Loescher, 


ers, Mr. and Mrs. R. Z. Meyers, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Hess, Mr. and Mrs. Gustave Adler, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Heyman, Dr. and Mrs. 


Lederman, Miss Rhoda Cahn, Miss O. Levy. 

The officers of the society are as follows: 
Nathan Rosenau, president; Eugene F. Ed- 
wards, vice-president; August Feik, treas- 
urer; Simon Sampson, financial secretary ; 
Edward Whelan, recording secretary; Wm. 
Mawhinney, sergeant at arms. Trustees: 
Michael Garrett, John McKane, John Clabby. 
Honorary members—Frederick Joseph, Leo 
S. Joseph, Moses H. Joseph, David J. Wal- 
lace, Meyer Meyer, Mayer Meyers, Allen 
McKenzie, James Weston. 


—_<~>-—_ 


BRONX BRANCH BUTCHERS DANCE. 
The annual entertainment and ball of the 
Bronx Branch, United Master Butchers, was 


~ held last Tuesday evening at the McKinley 


Casino, and was a big success. President 
Philip Storminger and Mrs. Storminger led 
the grand march, and there was a lot of fun 


over the costumes and make-ups. The com- 
mittees were as follows: 
Arrangement Committee—Fred Wehnes, 


chairman; George Kuechle, John Schulz, 
Louis Bauer, Frank Muller, Geo. Lehman, F. 
Hettenbach, W. Steinhauer, A. Spangenberg, 
L. Eppinger, H. Rudolph, W. Wobbeck, M. 
Wahl, L. Kronenthal, G. Kurz, M. Zipf, Ernst 
Schoppe, P. Keifer, A. Muller, W. Schmitt, 
B. Stier, Jacob Schuck, M. Greenbaum, J. 
Doefler, J. Springer, S. Ullman, B. Levy, 
Henry Abel, A. Becker, Phil. Gerard, T. 
Gruner, L. Ullman, T. Eschelbacher. 

Press Committee—Wm. T. Hornidge, G. 
Goldsmith, Albert Weill. 

Reception Committee—Gus. Luithle, chair- 
man; J. Fickeis, F. Kahn, Wm. Lehrbach, 
Henry Chris. Heck, R. Schumacher, 
Chas. Buggeln, Fred. Stutz, C. Munch, C. 
Wehnes, Louis Curth, Chris. Wich, Fred 
Muller. 

Floor manager, Edward Ruehl, 
ant floor manager, Harry Stocker. Floor 
Committee—Chris Schuck, chairman; Edw. 
Schoppe, A. Mandler, Chas. Glum, A. Grauer, 
Mike Lowenstein, J. Wetterhahn, Wm. Gund- 
lach, E. Chas. Schuck, Emil Ernst, 
Wm. 


Krauss, 


Jr.; assist- 


Krauss, 
Kram. 





J-M INSULATING MATERIALS 


f: M Pure Cork Sheets J-M Granulated 
M oe Cork Cork 
J-M Hair Felt 


Boards 
J-M Mineral Wool J-M Weathertite Paper 


rite us as to your requirements. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE C0. 


NEW YORK AND EVERY LARGE CITY 
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The Packers’ 
SAVE BOX WEIGHT 





Problem 





Our Solution—WIRE BOUND BOXES 





shipments. 


Our customers are saving from 30-50% in weight over 
the old style nailed box and have proven by test that 
you can save 15-20% on the Gross Weight of your 
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SAVING PER YEAR? 














Let us figure on your requirements 


CHICAGO MILL AND LUMBER COMPANY 


Wire Bound Dep’t. 


Chicago 








PRICES OF MEAT IN MANILA. 


As a result of a shortage of cattle in the 
Philippines, due in the first place to re- 
strictions on shipments of beef animals into 
the islands because of rinderpest and similar 
diseases, prices of meat have risen in Manila 
almost 100 per cent. in the past few months, 
writes Consul General George E. Anderson, 
Hongkong, China. They reached as high as 
14 cents gold per pound on the hoof, as 
compared with 7 cents per pound five months 
ago, and an average of 9 cents per pound 
for 1913, and compared with an average of 
81% cents per pound for 1912. 

There is renewed agitation for the open- 
ing of Philippine ports to cattle from 
Hongkong and Indo-China, and it is probable 
that some change in present conditions will 
be effected. 
current year arrangements were made for 
the immunizing of cattle in Hongkong quar- 
antine stations for shipments to Manila, but 
at that time the price of beef cattle in 


About the beginning of the 


Hongkong and vicinity rose to a point where 
the importation of cattle into the Philip- 
pines would not be profitable at prices pre- 
vailing in the islands at the time, and in 
view of all possible losses in the immuniz- 
ing process. The supply of cattle in the 
Hongkong district at present is somewhat 
more plentiful, and conditions in the Philip- 


pines now are more favorable, and it is prob- 
able that trade will be renewed. At times 
the shipment of cattle from Hongkong to 
the Philippines has been among the heaviest 
items in the trade between the two coun- 
tries. 


— 

WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 

In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 18, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and 
with this and a binder, which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and 
quickly referred to for information. 

The binder is new, and is the handiest and 
most practical yet put on the market, and 
it costs less than the old binder, too! It is 
finished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
the Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, January 28.—Quotations on green 
and sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chicago, 
loose, are as follows: 

Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 lbs. ave., 1334 
@l4e.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 1354@13%4¢.; 12@ 
14 lbs. ave., 13144@135c.; 14@16 Ibs. ave., 
134,@13%c.; 18@20 lbs. ave. 13%@l4e. 
Sweet pickled, 8@10 lbs. ave., 1314@1314¢.; 
10@12 Ibs. ave., 13%@13%4e¢.; 12@14 Ibs. 
ave., 13@13%c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 12%,@13c.; 
18@20 lbs. ave., 183%.@13%e. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 15 
@15e.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 15@15%e.; 18@20 
Ibs. ave., 15@151¢¢.; 22@24 Ibs. ave., 14%@ 
lic. Sweet pickled, 14@16 Ibs. ave., 144@ 
143¢¢c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 14144¢@14%c.; 18@20 
Ibs. ave., 1414@14%{c.; 22@24 Ibs. ave., 13% 
@13%4e. 

New York Shoulders 
ave., 101%,@10%e. 
ave., 10%, @1Ie. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., 10%@ 
1014,¢.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., 101¢@10%c.; 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 9%@10c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 9%@ 
10c. Sweet pickled, 5@6 Ibs. ave., 1014{@ 
10%4c.: 6@8 lbs. ave., 10@10%e.: 8@10 Ibs. 
ave., 97%,.@10¢e.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 9% @9%Ke. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@S8 Ibs. ave., 15144@ 
151%c.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., 14144,@1434¢c.; 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 144%@14'\4c.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 135% 
@138%ec. Sweet pickled, 6@S Ibs. ave., 14%@ 
l5e.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., 14144,@14%c.; 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 13%, @13%e.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 134@ 


13%4c. 


Green, 10@12 Ibs. 
Sweet pickled, 10@12 Ibs. 








TELEPHONE, 997-998 CHELSEA, 


D AVID M AYER ARGENTINE, AUSTRALIAN AND Domestic Beef, Veal, Mutton, Lamb, Pork, Poultry and Game, 
? 


529 and 531 WEST STREET, West Washington Market, NEW YORK. 


Branches—42 to 48 Grace Avenue, West Washington Market, N. Y¥.; 12th Ave. and 131st St., New York City; 152 and 154 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
REFERENCES—NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, N. Y. CITY; MECHANICS BANK, CENTRAL BRANCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Choice to good native steers ..............$8.00@9.00 
Poor to fair native steers .......ecececeeee 5. T5@T.85 
Gen ad CORD x ccvecccdvidescctosssevevce 4.75@7.85 
Bulle and Gry COWS occceccocccccvscoceoves 4.00@7.75 
Good to choice native steers one year ago.. 7.25@8.30 


LIVE CALVES. 


Live veal, com, to choice, per 100 Ibs.... 8.50@12.75 
Live calves, Western, per 100 lbs........ —a— 
Live calves, £60 ccccccccccccdccccecccceses @ 8.00 
Live veal calves, barnyard, per 100 Iba... @ 6.25 
Live veal calves, CUS occiccccectcccecosee @ 8.00 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Live lambs, medium to good............- 7.50@ 8.25 
Live lambs, yearlimgS ........eeeeeeeeees @ 6.50 
Live sheep, ewes ane Ee 
Live sheep, culls, per 100 Ibs........-. eee @ 3.00 
LIVE HOGS. 
Wie, BONTE oo ccccdvccetcecceverveccoesese @ 8.90 
CO, CE, bb. 066 er beceverenes verses @ 8.90 
Hogs, 140 106. ....cccccccccccsecscecseces @ 9.00 
Pigs ..<<. Kpbscerevestenetoverbdeetaeses @ 9.00 
Rough Wrrrecrrrreirrit Teri 7.90@ 8.00 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy ote vetoeeve eee @i4 
Cee RTS TE ccscsccvccsevesedtecess 131,@14 
Peeters, Comptes Be BEF occ ees Titesdewes 1214,@1314 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF 
See MOND GGT d.vc-vccccesdvewsdssues 13 @13% 
Chotee mative ght 2... csrccscescccscoccceve @1314 
eGCIVO, COGRGROM 00 GONE ccc ccccevecceccceve 24%,@12% 
Ceetee Weeder, BOGE ccccccccccecvssccses @13 
Choice Western, lHyht ......ccccccccccccces @121%4 
Common te fair Texas jaseetbas ee coens @12 
Good to choice HelfekS .cccccccecccscssceds @12 
Goanmpen te fale Bellete .cccoccecccescecese @ 2% 
CROSS COWS ccccccccccccccccscoccoscsecess @gi1l% 
Cee Ge TN GONG ccccvccwcccssccsccess 10%4@ 11 
Pieshy Bologna OUlls ...cccccccccecececccsce @lil 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 
eS 2 Perreeresrrcr. Te. 15 @16 1614 @17 
Pe MD waeceussesrneneeead 13 @l4 @16 
B-O De. cenccdvedeesenenes ll @11% 14144 @15 
2) ae eee 16%4@1714 
an NE a cckicecctecsces 3 @li4 1514 @16%4 
No. 3 loins . . - .-11 @11% 14 @15 
No. 1 hinds and ribs........ 14 @15 @15% 
No. 2 hinds and ribs.........1384%4@14% @15 
No. 3 hinds and ribs......... @13% @i4 
No. 1 rounds tconeeeeweveuee @13 
NO... 2 FOURES ..nccccccsccses 11% @12 12 @12% 
N 3 rounds ss teendekoue 1014,@11 11 @i12 
NMo.. 3 CROOKS 2. cccosvccecce 11144@12 @13 
No. 2 chucks eee 10%@11 @12% 
No. 3 chucks . eee @l12 
DRESSED CALVES. 
Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib @i9 
Veals, county dressed, per Ib............+. @1lj7 
Western calves, choice ......... nrebeaeee @16 
Western calves, fair to good...... osname @15 
Western calves, common ........... re @l4 
Grassers and butermilks ....... eves @13 
DRESSED HOGS. 
BOGE, ROOT ce ccccecccccestccesceveseescese @11% 
ey Si Ble. 06 ccwenwedevadvesst enceseues @11% 
BGR, BES TOR. cccccccccvccvcccevesceccceses @12 
BG, BED THR: ccc cccvceccteccesesvcscseuce @12% 
DEE dianvcdesdeeh ek adeeeebeteresveseneseee @12% 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Spring lambs, choice, per Ib..........0.+6. @i14 
ROGGE, BOWE cdcccrvccevevesvcciscesses @13 
Lambs, medium to gow edn eEe eee @12 
BROOD, GRECO ccc cccccccccccccvevccecs @101 
Sheep, medium to good ... ob ee eeeeeeeen @ 9% 
BGO, CUED cccvccceveseccestececnecessece @ 8 
PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
Smoked hams, 10 Ibs. avg.......cccccceces @16% 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 Ibs. avg............ @16% 
Smoked hams, 14 to 16 Ibs. avg............ @15% 
Smoked picnics, light ........cccccsecceees @13 
ee @12% 
GeeeN GROUSE occ cccvccccccccecccetécece @12% 


Smoked bacon, boneless .........ssseeeeee: @1s 
Bases Paes GD Dh) cccsvetiscccsicdsiaese @16% 
DrieG Beek GOES .cccccccccccaccocccccccoces @281% 
Smoked beef tongue, per ID.........eeseee- @18 
Pickled bellies, heavy ....cccccccccccccece @l4 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Presh pork loins, city ....ccccccccccescoess 13%@16%4 
Fresh pork loins, Western ........-.e+eee++ 12% @15%4 
Preaek pork tem@erlaine ...ccccccccccccccses @32 
Prapem perk tem@erlotes ...cccccccccvecscoces @31 
Bemiees, CY occ ccccccccccvecccapscccecs @l4 
Shoulders, Western ......ccccccccccccccoce @13 
Butts, reGular ....cciccccccccccccscccccece 144%,@15 
IE WIE .odcivveccccecdsncéietcsseeses 16 @17 
Fresh hams, City ....cccccsccccccccscecoce @17T 
Fresh hams, Wester .....ccccsccccccccece @16 
Fresh picnic hams .....-..eeeeeeereeeeees @12% 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 


DOF 100 PES. ccccccccccccccccccccece . -$95.00@100.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs. per 

100 PCB. .cccccccccccccccccccevcess --- 80.00@ 85.00 
Black heofs, per tom ..........+.6-- weseee 40.00@ 45.00 
Striped hoofs, per tOM ....eeeeceeeeaes - 50.00@ 55.00 
White hoofs, per tom ......00-eeeeeeeee 95.00@ 97.50 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs. per 

100 pcs. ...-- eteececosecooee seeeeeee 90.00@100.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. alld OVer.......+++-- 280.00@285.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


Fresh steer tongues .........+.. . @14\4c. a pound 
Fresh cow tongues ....... cvceces 12%@i3c. a peund 
Calves’ heads, scalded ...........45 @50c. apiece 
Sweetbreads, veal ...... cocccees-4) @O0c. a pair 
Sweetbreads, beef ............---25 @30c. a pound 
Calves’ livers ........ cevesecoce e @25c. a pound 
Beef Kidney® ...ccccccscccccccccce @lic. apiece 
Mutton kidneys ......... saceeoee @ 3c. apiece 
Livers, Deel ..cccccccccccccccees @llc. a pound 
Oxtails ..... ecccce evvcecececeoos -8 @ 9. apiece 
Hearts, beef ..cccccccsecccsecces @ 6c. a pound 
Rolla, beef wcccccccccccccccce eve @2ic. a poynd 
Tenderloin, beef, Ww estern. «+.-20 @35c. a pound 
Lambe’ fries .cccccceccce eccccccce 8 @ 8c. a pair 
Extra lean pork trimmings......154@l6c. a pound 


BinGO MEGE ceccccccccccscccceces @12c. a pound 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Ordinary shop fat .....ceeeeeeeeeees casewe @ 2% 
Buel, TOG SRE HEAVY. ccc cvcccvccccvevcoes @ 5% 
Shop bones, per cwt........se.-- cosocecesme GES 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 

Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle..... toeewews @so 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle.......... @60 
Sheep, imp., per bundle.............. eoeee @50 
Sheep, domestic, wide, per bundle...... eee @70 
Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle...... @50 
Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle, e235 
Hog, American, free of salt, tcs. or bbls., 

per lb., f. o. 8. New York.......... cccce @70 
Hog, extra narrow selected, per Ib........ @70 


Hog, MiIddleS 2... cccccccccccccccccscsccocs @i1 
Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. o. b. Chi- 
CABO coccccccccccsccccccescesecesscscece 
Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 
 . nkvhisenenekeune Sececencecceccecese @27 
Beef bungs, piece, f. 0. b. New York...... @20 
Beef middles, per set, f. o. b. New York.. @78 
Seef middles, per set, f. o. b. Chicago.... @m 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s.......... @ 7% 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 28.......... @4 


SPICES. 


Whole. Ground. 


Pe, en. Ws cee tecceereeves 1914 21% 
PUSOr,. BiG, MAC ccccccccesicicesee 12% 14% 
Pepper, Penang, white............-. 17 19 
Pepper, red Zanzibar .......-...+. e & 15 
BERNE cccccsvcccccecccccscccccesse 6H ™ 
GERRAEEGD  vcccccccvcsecsccosccccccoss BH 20 
ComfamGer cncccccccccvccccccccccscoe 6 9 
ClOVeS ccccccee eoecececcecoee ecvcccecs 16 19 
GINSEE occccccccccccececovcccoscesseen 6G 12 
MSCS cccsccccece sevecsccecocoeseocscs @& 70 
SALTPETRE 
ED — sew coats ceenkénaauwedmi ees enoseenee 44@ 5 
SOROS —GOMENGNS  ecicc ct siooscvccccccves @ 5 
CHPTEE. vcvcccccccodecccverceveses 54@ 6% 
POMEOE sc cccccesececesececesvene @ 5% 
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GREEN CALFSKINS. 


Ss. : acaecaiceton) odtacwieesn ducer @ .26 
ee  h4 tb cake headin bens aeeasne @ .24 
BOO TE: wtp ns cp neat chines ccenenenabs @ .14 
EE EY dca nocseccent bacon came ucoas secats @ .18 
SE IER dace be- Shera b dks co eae eae @ .18 
Te S EL Bh, Beccccccsccvccccecs apeereerers @ wm 
oe ss eer eer —aveeae @ .22 
Te 8, BB. cocccsccecess cesccesseccoses @2.80 
No. Bs 6c be ccsrcevcuceecsesivesnces @2.55 


WA 

DT Big Bree cckscvescsecnescscs @2.45 
Bee. B DB. Me Wb Be ccccccccccscce « ccves @2.20 

DB RR BB cscs cvretcécccstccccscccte @2.85 

GE, Bavccccecscesces oe . 
Mey B Bi Gs Baie ccc ccccnsceboceceescsccce 
SEO EP 2h Bee. Bebe vdnsdcnnetendecctieses @2.10 
No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over............ 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over............ @3.45 





NE DD vcd ceccdsccceséecss cneenanene @1.90 
Heavy branded kips............ Mttbnbens @2.2 
SEN “Abt bs baum ccvewmsvemus ceeceesens @2.15 
Heavy ticky SID eceee jabbinwne @2.50 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Turkeys—Dry-picked— 
Western, small boxes, dry-pick., selected 
Pe SY  Kpvterndednmanowdaievueess @25 
Western, bbls., dry-pick., selected young 
i MM ee eae @25 
Western, bbls., dry-pick., avg. best...... 23 @24 
Western, bbls., scalded, selected, fancy. @25 
Ohio and Michigan, bbis., scalded, sele cted 
RON nekend cde Gaunaesekeneeraceweuees @25 
I, (IEE Cavidsinticiiviiewcoewos neces 18 @20 
Chickens— 
ry paced, 23 06 Be. kskcccccceses ie 
Broilers, in bbls., famcy.............. ° 
SIL. ibid ad a eliane een meeuumaere 


Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box x— 
Western boxes, 48 to 55 lbs. to doz., dry- 


SNE cimaiaatiud an ghetebintckcdasmaneaiman @17% 
Western boxes, 36 to 42 lbs. to doz., weed 
NL Seckencwoeteues Wa vce vcececcoses @16 
Fowl—bbls.— 
Western, dry-picked, 4 Ibs. each.......... @17 
Southern and 8. W., dry-pick., avg......154%4@16%4 
Other Poultry— 
ee Cee OT OM candccsabedeccsauesees @13 
Squabs, prime, white, 10 lbs. to doz., ved 
Gy. <<evewveerséeCeCeCies se sereeves 2eee @5.50 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Chickens, nearby, per 1b... ..cccccccsevcces 13%4,@14 


Chickens, Western, per Ib......ccccccccces @13% 





Chickens, per Ilb., Southern @13% 
Fowls, via freight, average, @16 
a a eee eer ren an @i16 
he ee rrr @11% 
Turkeys, heps and toms, mixed S acmieeialahabeaaa @18 
Ducks, other nearby, spring, per Ib........ 17 @18 
pueks,. Wust. and Bo., per W. .cccccwecesss @l7 
ee Me Eb. ndkewneeiecuececiesesecessuces @15 
See, SN GOED 6.5 c0se see wencessescevesee @65 











See, TID issikcdcancsiaesawavewens 28 
SS, . \ tots eageddedasabes anes 
PEO GEE cp enepawdencacsmaeneins os 
Pe, "SEO «4.054 ccecaeemouenecncneces 
EGGS 
Press Gathered, CRAG oe c0ccccissecicessecet 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts 5 
he co RE ECO ¢ 
Fresh gathered, seconds  @31 
Fresh gathered, dirties @28 
Fresh gathered, checks > @25 
RE ee ee ne @30 
. EE Ee ee ee 28 @29 
Refrigerator, lower gradeS........cccccecee 23 @27% 
FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Bone meal, steamed, per ton....... - $21.50 @22.00 
Bone meal, raw, per ton............. 28,00 @29.00 
Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago........ @ 3.00 
Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 

f. o. b. Chicago, prompt.......... @ 3.25 
Dried blood, f. o. b. New York....... 3.22% @ 3.25 
Nitrate of soda—spot ............++. 2.22% @ 2.25 
Bone black, discard, a house del. 

Meow WOR .ccccccccccccccccce 25.00 @26.00 
Dried tankage, N. a 11 to 12° per 

cent. ammonia, f. 0. b. New York 3.20 and 10c. 


Tankage, 11 and 15 p. c., f. o& b. 

CHINE, TORUS 6c6cccccvccsosces 3.10 and 10c. 
Garbage tankage, f. o. b. New York. 7.00 @ 7.50 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 

and 15 p. ¢c. bone phosphate, de 

livered, New York (nominal)...... 38.55 and 10c. 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 

ammonia and about 10% B. Phos- 

Lime, c. i. f. — and New- 

port News ........ scecccsocns SOD Gt Tk 
Wet, acidulated, 7 p. << ‘ammonia per 

ton, f. o. b. factory (85c. per unit 


available phos. acid) .......++++-. nominal 
Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 

per 100 Ibs., guar., 25%.......-++. 2.95 @ 3.00 
Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 lbs., 

spot, guAar., 25% ...ccccccccccceses 2.95 @ 3.00 


So. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, 

per 2,000 Ibs., f. o. b. Charleston... 6.50 @ 7.70 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 

f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 Ibs. 3.50 @ 3.75 
The came, Gried ...ccccccccccwcccese 3.75 @ 4.00 
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